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770 THE SWALLOW, ETC. 


THE SWALLOW. 
BY ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF “ CHILD-WORLD.” 


Tue swallow in the church’s eaves 
Looks down with pious prideful eye, 
On common birds who build ’mid leaves 
And live betwixt the earth and sky. 
Only Earth and Heaven — only 
Sky above:and earth below : 
" Lonely, lonely, very lonely, 
Must the birdies be, you know. 


The swallow twitters loud and long, 
Because he feels he is the best; 
But never framed so sweet a song 
As yonder linnet in her nest. 
Only Earth and Heaven — only 
Sky above and earth below: 
Lonely, lonely, very lonely, 
Must the birdies be, you know. 


When lovely summer-times forsake, 
And swallows fly away in herds, 
Alas ! I think our hearts would break 
But for the little common birds, 

Only Earth and Heaven — only 
Sky above and earth below : 

Lonely, lonely, very lonely, 
Must the birdies be, you know. 


The swallow is so grand and good, 
He could not stay for ills unknown; 
O little songsters of the wood, 
How glad I am you are our own! 
Only Earth and Heaven —only 
Sky above and earth below : 
Lonely, lonely, very lonely, 
Must the birdies be, you know. 
Good Words for the Young. 


THE NATURAL KEY. 


Ir is said by some musicians that all sounds in 
nature produced by wind and water, are in unison 
with the key of F. 


How oft ’mid life’s discordant din, 
My list’ning ear hath caught 

That all-prevailing tone, with deep 
Mysterious meaning fraught, 

The mighty F, to which the chords 
Of Nature’s harp are strung — 

The universal key, perchance, 
To which the angels sung, 

When with the morning star, they hailed 
The new created earth, 

Or o’er the plains of Bethlehem 
Proclaimed the Saviour’s birth. 


The key of solemn majesty, 
In which the winds and waves 
Chant ceaseless requiems above 
Unnumbered ocean graves; 
That key in which the torrents sing 
On every mountain side, 




















And rivers tune their slender reeds 
In fertile meadows wide; 

In which the breeze of summer breathes 
Its flute-notes soft and low, 

Or wintry storms around the hills 
Their martial trumpets blow. 


Oft have I heard it as 1 stood 
Beneath some stately pine, 

Whose tasseled foliage o’er my head 
Made minstrelsy divine. 

But when the thunder pealing loud 
Through Heaven’s ethereal dome, 

Or vast Niagara behind 
Its veil of mist and foam, 

In organ harmonies revealed 
The Master’s hand that played, 

Then hath that wondrous tone on me 
Its mightiest impress made. 


And why may not that glorious dream, 
** The music of the spheres,”’ 

Too pure and perfect though it be 
For uncelestial ears, 

Form but a portion of the same 
Majestic harmony 

In which the winds and waves are tuned 


In praise of Deity. 
Evangelist. 
EVENING. 
Tue long crow-lines push woodward string on 
string, 


And, whirring to their willow-beds away, 

The dusky starlings beat with burnished wing 

The golden air of the declining day. 

Low down, the sun sets grandly; and the fields, 

The rocks and trees, and the still pools, are 
dashed 

With shifting showers of gold. The twilight 
steals 

Up from the plain anon: anon, abashed, 

As fearing to be seen, a star or two 

Steal out faint, timid lights. One dear day 
more 

The gluttonous Past, that hungering ages 
through, 

Is never filled, unto her monstrous store 

Hath safely added; and another time 

Stern Night fulfils her mystery sublime. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


Ir is again reported as a probability that the 
‘* Marseillaise ’’ will be restored to the military 
bands of France. It would be a clever coup 
d’etat of the Emperor to take possession of the 
revolutionary air, and thus enlist on his side all 
the sympathies awakened by Rouget de 1’Isle’s 
inspired strains. 




















INDIAN 


From The Contemporary Review. 
INDIAN THEISM, AND ITS RELATION TO) 
CHRISTIANITY. 


THe name of the Brahmo Somaj, or| | faith,” 


Church of the One God, is not unknown to | 
English readers. Miss Carpenter pub- 
lished many interesting details about it in | 


sketched the history and principles of this | 
remarkable community with more or less | 
fulness, and generally in a favourable spirit. 
There are, however, certain recent develop- 


ments of the Brahmo Somaj which have not | 


yet received adequate mention from the | 
English press, but which are of the deepest 
interest to us, both as Christians and as 
students of humanity; and of these I now | 
propose to give some brief account. 


The history of this Theistic movement | 
naturally falls into three periods — the first | 
of these mainly consisting of the personal | 
labours of its originator, the Rajah Ram- | 


mohun Roy, for the enlightenment of his 
countrymen, and culminating in his estab- 
lishment of the Brahmo Somaj i in January, | 
1830, shortly before he left India for Eng- | 
land, where he died in 1833. After this | 
time, however, the Somaj languished for 
several years, but in 1842 it entered into a 
second period of life under Debendro Nath 
Tagore, who ‘‘ converted this body of wor- 
shippers into an association of believers, by 
binding them to a few articles of belief, and 
to a covenant enjoining moral purity of life. 
He also started a religious journal, ap- 
pointed teachers, and published several 
doctrinal and devotional treatises.” Four | 
Sanscrit scholars were sent to Benares. to. 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the Vedas, | 
which had hitherto been regarded by the | 
successors of Rammohun Roy (though not 
by the Rajah himself) as ‘‘ the sole founda- | 
tion of their belief.” But when these schol- | 
ars returned to report the result of their 
studies, and it became evident that the Ve- 
das inculcated Pantheism, transmigration, 
and annihilation of the soul, Debendro Nath 
Tagore, to his eternal honour, threw aside 
the Vedas as a standard of faith, and ‘*‘ the 


* Miss Cobbe’s article, reprinted in her ‘‘ Hours 
of Work and Play” (Trubner, 1867), presents a very 
interesting epitome of the history and teachings of | 
the Brahmo Somaj up to 1366. | 





| ing sacraments of idolatry. 
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|Brahmo Somaj bade farewell to Vedant- 
ism.” Falling back on ‘‘the Book of Na- 
|ture and Intuition as the basis of their 
a work was issued in 1850, entitled 


| the ** Brahma Dharma,” which is still re- 
| garded as the authoritative exposition of 


her ‘‘Six Months in India;” while Miss jurowenge 


— 
Cobbe, in Fraser's Magazine,* and other | «the One without a second,” ‘‘a distinct 
writers in various religious periodicals, have | 


Its main points are: —the 
existence of One Supreme and Perfect Ged, 


| personality,” but never incarnated : the con- 
‘scious immortality of the human soul: the 
| efficacy of prayer for spiritual blessings, 
and of repentance as ‘‘ the only way to at- 
/onement and salvation.” No scriptures 
| are held to be infallible, but the religious 
truths taught in all are equally accepted. 

During the years 1847 to 1858, the Brah- 
| mo Somaj made considerable progress; 
|hundreds of followers were enrolled, and 
branch Somajes were established in differ- 
‘ent parts of Bengal. But the external life 
of its members varied but little from that 
of their polytheistic countrymen, many 
Brahmos even conforming to all the degrad- 
At last this 
| anomalous state of things was broken up by 
a new influence : — 


** In 1859 an enthusiastic and energetic youth 
of more than ordinary talents joined the Brahmo 
Somaj. He had previously established a society 
for the cultivation of religious feelings. At this 
society he used to deliver sermons extempore in 
English. This youth, by his devoted zeal and 
untiring energy, gained for a time a great 
ascendency in the Brahmo Somaj. He was very 


| eager to carry into practice the various reforms 


which the Brahmos had been discussing for some 
time before.’’ 


He induced Debendro Nath Tagore to per- 
form the marriage ceremony of his daughter 
without any of the idolatrous rites usual on 
such occasions; he also introduced similar 
changes into the rites observed at child- 
birth and death, and countenanced the first 
intermarriage, t.e., between persons of dif- 
ferent castes. He then urged the adoption 


of another step for abolishing caste distine- 


tions — viz., ‘*‘ that those who would con- 
duct divine service in the Calcutta Brahmo 
Somaj should throw off the sacred thread 
which distinguishes the Brahmin from the 
Sudra.”* But here Debendro Nath Ta- 


* See “A Brief History of the Calcutta Brahmo 
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gore stopped short; he could not resign the 
sacred thread. Thus began a divergence 
between the conservative and the progres- 
sive lines of influence, which caused the se- 
cession of many young Brahmos from the 
Calcutta Somaj, and resulted in their enrol- 
ment in November, 1866, by Keshub Chun- 
der Sen (the youth above mentioned) into 
a separate society, entitled ‘‘ The Brahmo 
Somaj of India,” with a view to make it the 
centre of all the Somajes of the country. 
Under the inspiration of their new leader, a 
nobler tide of religious life has been un- 
sealed, which has raised Brahmoism from a 
small Hindoo sect into a comprehensive re- 
ligion, capable of influencing minds of va- 
rious races and civilizations. It is this 
third period of the movement which above 
all deserves the study of Europeans. 

Among the earliest tracts issued by Kes- 
hub Chunder Sen, there appeared an Eng- 
lish series (1860—61), containing an expo- 
sition of the principles of Brahmoism in the 
form of dialogues between a Brahmo and 
an ‘‘ inquirer,” who successively discuss the 
topics of Prayer (always the starting-point 
of Keshub’s propaganda), Religious Union, 
Intuition, Revelation, Atonement, and Sal- 
vation. (The fundamental belief of the ex- 
istence of God is not debated, the ‘‘ in- 
quirer” having been recently converted to 
that already, by a process not described.) 
From these tracts, and from a spirited lec- 
ture delivered by Keshub in 1863 in reply 
to a Christian antagonist, a very clear view 
may be gained of the Brahmoism of this 
period, which may be epitomized as fol- 
lows : — 

1. The human mind has been so consti- 
tuted by God that certain fundamental 
truths are intuitively perceived by it, e. g., 
the exjstence and moral perfection of God, 
the sense of duty, and the immortality of 
the soul. But ‘this knowledge, again, 
lies potentially in the human mind, and 
needs awakening in order to be revealed 
and apprehended in actual consciousness.” 

2. Revelation, which ‘‘ denotes religious 
knowledge communicated by God to man,” 
** is subjective, not objective. .. . That which 
is a revelation to you, does not necessarily 
become a revelation to me, or to any other 


Somaj,” Calcutta, 1868, from which nearly all the 
above quotations are taken. 
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person.” ‘* Revelation is a state of the 
mind, a process of intelligence, a truth, an 
actual fact of consciousness.” 

3. In a secondary sense, however, revela- 
tion ‘‘ means an outward objective collec- 
tion of principles coincident with our natur- 
al and intuitive convictions, which renders 
more vivid our intuitive apperceptions, and 
aids us in the attainment of truth and salva- 
tion.” In this sense it embraces a variety 
of sacred teaching. ‘‘ Whatever tends to 
enkindle noble sentiments, remove impuri- 
ties, awaken faith, and bestir the will to 
practical virtue— whatever leads us to 
know and love the truth as it is in God, is 
fairly entitled to be called revelation; it is 
immaterial where it is found.” 

4. Man stands in imperative need of sal- 
vation from sin, but not of salvation from 
punishment when he has sinned. However 
entirely God may, and ever does, accept 
our repentance, He must yet punish us for 
our sins in order to deliver us from them; 
and instead of weakly praying to escape His 
purifying discipline, we should dutifully 
accept it as the truest sign of His fatherly 
love. Thus the only atonement is repent- 
ance and amendment; the true salvation is 
deliverance from sin. ‘‘To every sinner, 
even the grossest, the promise of reconcilia- 
tion hath been made. The arms of Ever- 
lasting Mercy are stretched for the recep- 
tion of all; the fault is ours if we neglect to 
have recourse to Him.” * 

This faith leaves room for the reception 
of most of the general teaching of the New 
Testament, though it distinctly repudiates 
the theological basis of Christianity. In 
these respects it much resembles the spirit- 
ual’ Theism of England and America, as 
represented by Francis Newman, Theodore 
Parker, and Miss Cobbe. There is, how- 
ever, this practical difference between the 
two cases, that the Theists of Christendom 
have always been more or less hampered 
with the necessity of defending themselves 


* A practical illustration of these views may be 
seen in the eighth tract of this series, which was 
reprinted in 1864 in a revised form as “ The Theist’s 
Prayer Book,”’ with the motto, * Lord, teach us to 
pray.” It is a collection of twelve prayers, private 
and public, and manifests throughout a fervent and 
manly piety, keenly alive to the humiliations of sin, 
while thirsting after holiness and clinging to God 
with passionate devotion. 
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against the surrounding Christianity; a 
necessity from which the Brahmos are all 
but free. Their natural antagonist is 
Hindoo Idolatry, and the missionary Chris- 
tianity, which has hitherto been its only 
educated assailant in India, has taken so 
little theological hold on the native mind, 
that dissent therefrom requires no justifica- 
tion from a Hindoo in addressing his coun- 
trymen. Thus the Brahmos have had an 
open field for religious development, and 
the results are unique in the annals of 
modern Theism. 

Although emphatically repudiating an 
** infallible book-revelation,” Keshub Chun- 
der has always shown a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the religious life manifested in 
the Bible, and in May, 1866, he delivered 
a lecture in Calcutta, on ‘‘ Jesus Christ, 
Europe and Asia,” in which he gave full 
and eloquent utterance to his reverence for 
the character and teachings of Christ, hold- 
ing them up as a bond of union between 
Europeans and Asiatics, which should lead 
each party to subdue its own special faults, 
and recognize each other’s characteristic 
merits. This striking lecture produced an 
effect which the speaker’s simplicity had 
not reckoned upon. Many Christians, and 
not a few Brahmos, leaped to the conclu- 
sion that he was on the point of embracing 
Christianity, both parties overlooking his 
plain declaration, at the opening of the 
lecture, that ‘‘ he could not forget that he 
was a Brahmo,” and that his object was to 
show the ‘‘moral excellence” of Christ, 
apart from ‘‘ theological wrangling.” Nor 
was there any .hint throughout, that the 
speaker’s theological ground had at all 
changed, or that he had adopted any super- 
natural view of the life and person of Christ. 
All that part of the subject was left on one 
side, as simply not accepted, and not at- 
tacked. These things, however, passed 
unnoticed beside the speaker’s vivid ex- 
pressions of love and reverence towards 
Christ, as ‘‘ the greatest and truest bene- 
factor of mankind,” who ‘‘ preached abso- 
lute religion,” and ‘‘ sacrificed his life for 
the sake of truth, and the benefit of the 
world.” When, therefore, about five months 
after this lecture, Keshub delivered another 
on ‘* Great Men,” in which he sketched his 
views of the prophetic function and its rela- 
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tion to life and religion as a whole — thus 
supplementing what his critics had failed to 
understand — a cry arose that he had ‘‘ re- 
tracted.” Orthodox observers, ‘not accus- 
tomed to see Christian sentiments in combi- 
nation with philosophic rationalism, hastily 
accused him of vacillation, and of weakly 
shrinking from the displeasure of his coun- 
trymen ; and this false impression has been 
so widely spread, as to have seriously 
injured his moral reputation. As this lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Great Men” contains the key to 
Keshub Chunder’s system as a whole, its 
main points are worth epitomizing. 

The subject is the threefold revelation of 
God to man, in Nature, History, and the 
Soul; the second manifestation being that 
chiefly dwelt upon. This manifestation the 
lecturer finds in Great Men, who ‘* consti- 
tute what we mean by God in History.” 
Practically, however, the speaker means by 
‘* great men,” great prophets, who ‘are 
God's apostles and missionaries.” A true 
prophet — 


‘*TIs a * God-man.’* He is an ‘ incarnation’ of 
God. . . . True incarnation is not, as popular 
theology defines it, the absolute perfection of the 
divine nature embodied in mortal form; it is not 
the God of the universe putting on a human 
body, — the infinite becoming finite in space 
and time, in intelligence and power. It simply 
means God manifest in humanity; not God made 
man, but God in man.’’ 


At the same time ‘‘ we are to understand 
his [the great man’s] superiority to be one 
of degree, not of. kind,” for ‘‘ every man is, 
in some measure, an incarnation of the 
Divine Spirit.” But gratefully as we should 
accept from each (prophet) what he has to 
deliver, our reverence should not be ‘‘ ex- 
clusively confined to any one of them, and 
withheld from the rest,” for they are all — 


** Parts of the same divine economy, and sub- 
serve, more or less, in the hands of God, the 
same grand purposes of revelation and redemp- 
tion. . . . And though Jesus Christ, the Prince 
of Prophets, effected greater wonders, and did 
infinitely more good to the world than the others, 
and deserves, therefore, our profoundest rever- 
ence, we must not neglect that chain, or any 
single link in that chain of prophets that pre- 
ceded him and prepared the world for him, nor 
must we refuse honour to those who, coming 
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after him, have carried on the blessed work of 
regeneration for which he lived and Uied.’’ 


Let the East and the West appreciate and 
honour each other’s great teachers, and 
‘*thus hostile churches, and the dismem- 
bered races of mankind shall be knit together 
in one family, in the bonds of faith in the 
common Father,-and universal gratitude 
and esteem towards their elder brothers, 
the Prophets.” 

There are many vulnerable points in this 
theory, but it is both noble and pious, and 
entireiy consistent with the views put forth 
in the previous lecture. And finally, I may 
quote the following declaration on the sub- 
ject from a letter of Keshub Chunder’s to 
myself: — 


‘*I wholly deny the charge of retractation. I 
have never retracted a single statement or word 
in my lecture on Jesus Christ, and am prepared 
to abide by all that is said therein.’’ 


But while misunderstood by Christians 
on one side, a totally different misappre- 
hension awaited Keshub in the other quarter 
of his world. To a rigid Monotheism, even 
his modified ‘‘ levelling-up” version of the 
idea of incarnation, proved offensive ; while 
his strong belief in the reality of personal 
communion with God, whether through the 
answered prayers of men, or the individual 
promptings of the Divine Spirit, seemed to 
carry out in detail the same tendency. It 
was well known that he often prayed for his 
friends, and it was palpable to all, that he 
exerted himself to the utmost to win con- 
verts to God and to righteousness, a work 
in which his eloquence and zeal were 
crowned with much success. Wherever he 
went on his missionary tours, he was lis- 
tened to by thousands. ‘‘‘No one ever 
spoke to us in this way,’ said the inhabitants 
of a Mofussil* town where he addressed 
them in language which they could under- 
stand, respecting their duties one to anoth- 
er.”¢ In short, he was evidently exercising 
somewhat of a prophetic influence, and was 
greatly honoured and loved by his disciples. 
No such career was ever lived without excit- 
ing jealousies and misapprehensions, and 
the form they took in this case was the 
accusation that Keshub Chunder was at- 
——t to extend the line of sacred teach- 
ers in his own person, as a real divine 
incarnation to be worshipped and propitiated. 
Such pretensions have often been made in 
the East, and are not unknown even at the 


* Provincial. 

+t Miss Carpenter’s ‘Six Months in India,” i. 198. 
See also Keshub’s ‘‘ Voice from the Himalayas,” a 
missio ** leaflet” of fervent entreaty, permeated 
with Christian ideas. 
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present day; but they are especially incon- 
sistent with the character of Keshub, who 
never even puts his name to his published 
writings, and who, in narrating the history 
of his Church, absolutely suppresses all 
record of his own individuality, while giving 
full honour t6 others. Moreover, his sense 
of personal frailty has always been peculiarly 
strong, and frequently expressed. But 
theological enmities are proverbially blind. 
Among the Brahmos there was a certain 
Judoo Nath Chuckerbutty, who had strongly 
objected to the lectures on ‘* Jesus Christ” 
and ** Great Men,” accusing Christ of ** self- 
ishness and arrogance,”* and saying that 
‘*man can never help us in attaining salva- 
tion.” Altogether he seems to have be- 
longed to a thoroughly hard type of what 
we should call Deism. Such was the man 
who, at the end of 1868, raised the cry of 
** Keshub worship.” 


**He published a series of letters, in various 
vernacular and English newspapers, openly 
accusing the Baboo [Keshub] of aspiring to be 
an incarnation of God commissioned to save sin- 
ners, and of teaching and encouraging his disci- 
ples to worship and honour him assuch. He 
also adduced certain facts to prove his state- 
ments, and did not scruple to drag confidential 
letters and solemn prayers into the regions of 
public and profane criticism. He also wrote 
epistles to numerous friends in the Mofussil in 
order to enlist their sympathy; and he made 
common cause with the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj 
and others who were opposed to the leader of 
the Progressive Brahmos. Of railleries, invec- 
tives, blasphemies, there has been no want; and 
sceptics and scoffers, Hindus and Christians, 
have joined the holy band of Brahmo crusaders, 
in their attacks upon the great impostor who is 
ruining the country by opening the flood-gates 
of a new species of superstition.”” — Indian 
Mirror, July 16, 1869. 


To all this torrent of reviling and calumny, 
Keshub Chunder made no public reply,t but 
pouring out his heart in prayer, with an- 

uish and tears, before God and his brethren, 

e affirmed his total innocence of the blas- 
phemous sin laid to his charge; and he was 
always ready to explain any special facts or 
opinions bearing on the matter, to honest 
inquirers and friends. Along letter to one 
of these, in which he answered seriatim a 
list of the strange charges against him, was 
published in the Indian Mirror of July 30, 


* Upon this the Indian Mirror (the chief Brahmo 
newspaper) remarks, ‘‘ It rends our heart to think 
that any one professing the Brahmo name shorid 
= such an impious malediction on the 

lessed Jesus.’’ 

+t “ Were it a question of doctrine,’’ he wrote to 
me, ‘‘ I would give an explanation of my real views. 
But what wor of mine will serve to vindicate my 








character?’ 
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1869, and presents a complete reply to his 
accusers. Other defences appeared from 
his friends, and by degrees the calumnious 
reports have crumbled away, except in the 
minds of a few who are his determined op- 
ponents. 

Reverting now to Keshub Chunder’s fun- 
damental conception of God's threefold 
manifestation, we must observe, that highly 
as he estimates the prophetic revelations of 
‘*God in History,” he ranks as higher still 
the revelation of ** God in the Soul,” ‘* where 
spirit communes with spirit, face to face, 
without any mediation whatsoever.” It is 
the primary importance attached to this rev- 
elation that constitutes the leading charac- 
teristic of the Brahmo faith, and the great 
power of Keshub’s teaching springs from 
the vividness with which he realizes and ex- 
presses this direct vision of God. One 
short extract we must give, in illustration 
of this. After saying that those ‘‘ who 
really desire to be good” renounce expedi- 
ency. and strive to bring their lives under 
the discipline of conscience, he continues,— 


**They go through a systematic process of 
training and self-control, guarding against every 
possible evil, curbing down every little sin as it 
rises, breaking every vicious habit by constant 
and unwearied conflict, and employing all avail- 
able means for the government and purification 
of the heart. They who simply seek deliverance 
from sin must go through this process’ of inces- 
sant struggle and self-control. But thesoul needs 
more, it wants some positive vantage-ground of 
holiness where it may abide in peace, safe 
against temptation. It seeks to be not only not 
worldly, not immoral, but positively holy. It 
wants godly life, and this can never be had by 
the most rigid tension of mental discipline, or 
the highest effort of human will. Divine lifecan 
only be secured by divine grace — it comes pour- 
ing into the soul from Him who is its source. 
This is inspiration; it is the direct action of the 
Holy Spirit. It is God’s free gift, not men’s 
acquisition. It comes not through our calcula- 
tion or reasoning, not through our industry or 
struggle, but through prayerful reliance upon 
God’s mercy. It cannot be purchased by our wis- 
dom or our good works. The Merciful God vouch- 
safes inspiration unto the heart which panteth af- 
ter it. Behold the marvellouseffects of divine in- 
spiration! Itdoes not, like human agencies of re- 
form, merely lead the intellect to truth, the heart 
to love, or the will to practical righteousness; but 
it thrills and enlivens the whole spiritual being 
of man with a sort of holy excitement and frenzy, 
and carries him by the hair into the very pres- 
ence of God, and there breathes into him new 
life. . . . Such enthusiastic souls, men born 


again through fire-baptism, live in the Kingdom 
of God, and enjoy, here and hereafter, the su- 
preme felicity of living and loving communion 
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with him in the inner temple of their heart.’? — 
Great Men, pp. 25-27. 


Two other expositions of the same doc- 
trine should be mentioned: (1) A singular 
tract, entitled ‘*True Faith,” which re- 
sembles the medieval mystics in its ‘* béatific 
vision” of God, and in the sharp contrast 
drawn between the life of faith and the 
life of the world —a contrast not always 
drawn quite justly to the latter. (2) 
A soberer production, ‘* Regenerating 
Faith,” is perhaps the best of all Keshub’s 
published addresses, and is a thoughtful and 
almost Christian exposition of the doctrine 
of justification by faith. This sermon was 
delivered on the thirty-eighth anniversary 
of the Brahmo Somaj, January 24, 1868; 
on which day the first stone was laid of the 
new Mandir, or church, forthe ‘* progres- 
sive Brahmos,” who, since their secession 
from the parent Somaj, had been without 
any public place of worship in Calcutta. 
On August 22nd, 1869, the new buildin 
was opened, and the whole day was duveted 
to religious exercises, of which a very in- 
teresting report was given in the Indian 
Mirror. Among the services was one for 
the initiation of fresh members, a new 
feature in the Somaj, intended to confirm 
the adherence of its votaries by a public 
pledge. Twenty-one youths (including three 
university graduates) ‘‘ stood in a semi- 
circle round the altar, with bent heads and 
humble posture,” to make their profession 
of faith; after which Keshub Chunder de- 
livered a ‘practical and enthusiastic” 
charge to them, ‘‘upon the duties of true 
Brahmic life, its trials and sorrows and 
glories. The young men were touched in 
the heart, and one offered a prayer, at the 
meekness and sincerity of which the whole 
audience was moved to tears, and expressed 
other strong marks of emotion.” Another 
new feature in this Mandir is that, instead 
of committing the hymns, as in the parent 
Somaj, to one or two professional singers, 
who perform the same office for the heathen 
temples, the choir is composed exclusively 
of Brahmos, and the congregation join in 
the choruses with great enthusiasm. The 
church is crowded every Sunday with 
hearers, old and new. ‘* Many a poor and 
sin-stricken soul,” writes one, ‘‘ has found 
a resting-place beneath its sacred roof.” 
** Almost all,”’ writes another, ‘‘ are devout 
followers of the True Religion.” Religious 
instruction is given to inquirers by Keshub 
at the Mission Office every Saturday, and 
an initiation service is held on the last Sun- 
day of every Bengali month.* And on a 


* The Brahmos reckon their proceedings accord 
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recent occasion he actually addressed them 
‘*on their duties as members of the Catholic 
Church!”* Such a phrase, though doubt- 
less construed in the widest sense, plainly 
marks his conception of the Brahmo Somaj 
as a branch of that ‘‘ Communion of Saints ” 
which includes the Churches of Christen- 
dom. 

The total number of the Brahmos was 
recently estimated by the Indian Mirror at 
‘*about five or six thousand.” A large 
proportion of these consist of the young 
men who are educated at the English col- 
leges.t All who receive liberal English 
education renounce idolatry; some em- 
brace orthodox Christianity, while others 
become sceptics;{ but, apparently, the 
greater number become Theists. Not 
all of those, however, aré to be reckoned 
as true Brahmos; some object to adopt the 
name, and others, who nominally enter the 
Somaj, are too timid to commit themselves 
heartily to all which true Theism implies. 
They shrink from the anger or tears of 
their heathen relations, and from the hun- 
dred annoyances and privations which are 
the inevitable portion of a young and pro- 
testing church. Not by such men can the 
world be redeemed; yet, in judging them, 
we should remember that those trials are 
very real, and to a gentle, yielding race like 
the Bengalees, demand unusual courage to 
surmount. For instance, while a congrega- 
tion of Brahmos at Harinabhi were re- 
‘cently assembled at worship, a number of 
‘idolaters gathered outside, 


‘¢ And after indulging for some time in sneers 
and sarcasms of a blasphemous character, rushed 
‘into the house, interrupted the service by creat- 
ing an awful disturbance, put out the light, 
assaulted some members of the congregation, 
insulted others, and violently dragged away two 
of them. We are glad to learn not a single blow 
or abusive epithet was returned.’’ § 


ing to the era of Sakabda, which dates from King 
Salivahana, a.p. 78. 

* Indian Mirror, Nov. 12, 1869. 

+ The Indian Mirror of July 30, 1869, gives the 
following theological statistics of the examinations 
for the academical year of 1867-8 in the Calcutta 
University, which comprises the Colleges of Bengal, 
the N.W. Provinces, and the Punjaub. ‘The success- 
ful candidates were as follows : — 


B.A. 
En’ examin- 
Examination. Littlego. ation. 
nn. « « « Ms « « ME > 67 
Mahometans . meow 2 2 
Christians . Meee Be 2 
Brahmos Tree ere 
** Positivism counts its followers by hundreds,” 


nst the 
scepticism which often succeeds to idolatry, and 
the laxity of morals which is too apt to follow the 
‘loss of faith. 

»§ Indian Mirror, Oct 29, 1869. 
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Such an occurrence, I am told by a Brahmo 
gentleman here, is by no means uncommon in 
the rural districts, though of course not in 
the great towns; there, the weapon used is 
excommunication from family and friends. 
Another privation arises out of the anomal- 
ous state of the Indian marriage laws. By 
omitting idolatrous rites from the wedding 
ceremony, the Brabmos forfeit the legality 
of their unions, aud their children lose all 
the rights of inheritance. About a year 
ago, they petitioned the Government for an 
Act, that should legalize their marriages, 
and Mr. H. Sumner Maine, the eminent 
jurist, consequently introduced into the 

overnor-General’s Council a comprehen- 
sive Native Marriage Bill, ‘‘ giving to all 
the same option which Christians only enjoy, 
of marrying before a civil —— and’ 
afterwards according to such religious rites 
agthey prefer.” This measure did not pass, 
however, and is still under consideration. 
Unfortunately it is violently opposed by the 
‘orthodox Hindoos,” and even by the 
Parsees of Bombay, for reasons which are 
stated in full, by representatives of those 
bodies, in the Hindoo Patriot of December 
6, 1869, and which amount to this: that if 
the children of heretical marriages are 
allowed to be legitimate, they will inherit 
the property and position of their orthodox 
ancestors, and thus the strictly religious 
coherence of the Hindoo and Parsee com- 
munities will be disintegrated. The edi- 
tor of the Hindoo Patriot even asks why a 
heretic should succeed ‘* to any property at 
all, when he outrages the religious feelings 
of him whose inheritor he claims to be?” 
This sort of dilemma must always recur 
where society is in transition from a state 
in which civil rights and social position are 
entirely dependent on an organized religion, 
to a state in which they acquire separate 
existence. Theoretically, the duty of the 
State is clear —viz., to ensure civil rights 
to all law-abiding persons, and to leave the 
religious conflict to the higher influences 
which alone can overrule it ; but the critical 
difficulty often is, that the bigoted will not 
allow that there are civil rights apart from 
a special religion. Great care is therefore 
needed in drawing the line rightly, so as to 
give no just cause of offence. The peculiar 
nature of the Hindoo laws of property and 
inheritance renders the present case a dif- 
ficult one, but we trust that the Govern- 
ment will not rest until, either by Mr. 
Maine’s or by some other Act (or Acts), it 
removes the brand of illegitimacy from the 
offspring of Brahmo marriages, and places 
them under the full protection of the law. 

The relation of the Brabmo Somaj to the 




















ITS RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


English missionaries is somewhat peculiar. 
Between two parties who, with so much in 
common, yet differ so materially, misappre- 
hensions, of course, not unfrequently arise ; 
but, in spite of these, there is a substantial 
amount of mutual good-will, which appears 
to be increasing. Keshub’s disposition 
towards the missionaries has always been 
cordial, and a recognized missionary au- 
thority has frankly admitted that ‘‘ the kind 
and courteous tone of his discussions with 
them have been deserving of all praise.”* 
The Indian Mirror, too, constantly treats of 
missionary efforts of various kinds in a spirit 
which is not only friendly, but even desirous 
of reciprocal sympathy, and hopeful ** that 
whatever distance may exist between them 
[the missionaries] and the Brahmos, the 
two parties will heartily combine as breth- 
ren to exterminate idolatry and promote 
true morality in India.”{ One curious 
point is worth noticing. The missionaries 
often deny that their schools supply con- 
verts to the Brahmo Somaj; but in this 
they seem to be mistaken. ‘* Many of our 
ministers and leading men,” says the Mirror, 
‘‘are recruited from missionary schools, 
which, by affording religious education, 
prove more favourable to the growth and 
spread of Brahmoism than Government 
schools with Comte and Secularism.” 

With respect to the condition of women, 
the Brahmos have made a beginning of im- 
provement by encouraging female education, 
discouraging child-marriages, and seeking 
to assoeiate the sexes in a common faith 
and worship.{t This is much; but very 
much more remains to be done before Hin- 
doo women can take their rightful place as 
the companions of their husbands and the 
educators of their children. ‘ We trust, 
however, that the foundations are being 
laid which shall ensure to the rising female 
generation a far happier life than their 
mothers’, and that the instances in which 
Brahmica ladies enjoy and do credit to the 
freedom of the West, may so multiply, as 
to cease ere long to be singular. Already 
we hear ‘‘that there are many who con- 
tribute excellent articles, and sometimes 
charming verses, to the vernacular papers,” 
and that Brahmica ladies give regular 
teaching to adult classes of their own sex. 


+ British Quarterly Review, No. XCVIII., p. 537. 
See, in illustration, Keshub’s lecture, ‘The Brahmo 
Somaj Vindicated ” (Calcutta, 1863), which, though 

in parts, is worth reading for its effective 
defence of Brahmo doctrine, and its Christian spirit 
towards missionary opponents. 

t Indian Mirror, Sept, 10, 1869. 

¢ In the new Calcutta Mandir there is a screened 
ladies’ gallery, and ladies are “admitted into the 
Brahmic fellowship,” with special initiation service 


and ‘‘ charge” from Keshub Chunder. 
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The light has evidently begun to stream 
into the zenana; may it increase more and 
more unto the perfect day ! 

In summing up the main features of this 
Theistic movement, we may observe, first 
of all, that it is an essentially affirmative 
one; not a mere speculative society, but a 
genuine Church. With an Unitarian the- 
ology, it combines an *‘ Evangelical ” piety, 
which delights to dwell on sacred themes 
with a frequency and tenacity truly Orien- 
tal. Services four hours long, and religious 
exercises lasting almost through a whole 
day, are not unfrequent, and the chanting 
of hymns seems to raise the worshippers 
into a sort of ecstacy. So marked is the 
tendency to overfluwing religious emotion 
that Keshub Chunder has lately given them 
a wise caution on the subject, pointing out 
the need of self-control, and the danger of 
cultivating emotion as a stimulant, and so 
sinking ‘‘into mere ‘spiritual voluptua- 
ries.’”* There are, however, other weak 
points inthe Brahmo type of faith, which 
appear in Keshub’s own writings. From 
various passages therein, it is evident that, 
as with most Pauline minds, his conversion 
was attended with those sharp moral and 
spiritual conflicts which divide the new life 
from the old by a great chasm. Feeling, 
as such minds must, that in the life of con- 
scious faith lies their only safety and peace, 
it is not surprising that he should scarcely 
perceive that an equally vivid realization of 
God’s presence is not possible to all tem- 
peraments. But we must regret that he 
should repeat the error of Luther and of the 
Puritans generally, in assuming, as he cer- 
tainly seems to do, that where ‘‘ good 
works’’ are not consciously based on the 
sense of God as their only true source, 
there must necessarily be a spirit of self- 
trust anda ‘‘pride of duty.” ‘A man,” 
he writes, ‘*‘ may bea good father, husband, 
brother, citizen; he may be a reformer and 
patriot, &c., but his ‘much serving’ will 
not avail to secure salvation in the absence 
of faith.’t Wecan understand this in a 
narrowly-literal Christian; but it is ex- 
tremely curious to find the same one-sided 
view in a teacher who abjures textual 
‘* book-revelation,” and who, by ‘“ salva- 
tion,” must simply mean acceptance with 
God. Why should he suppose that accept- 
ance to be confined to the ‘‘ twice-born” 
children of faith? Probably from not suffi- 


* Indian Mirror, Sept. 17, 1869 — “ Religious 
Emotions.” 

+ Quoted from an article, evidently by Keshub, in 
the Indian Mirror of Oct. 29, 1869, on “‘ Martha and 
Mary,’ in which the anti-Martba bias is 
much too far. 
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ciently discriminating between the essential | health of religion to neglect any essential 
element of the heart’s allegiance to God as part of the human nature over which it has 
the Perfect Gcoodness, and the secondary | to rule. 
element of an abidingly conscious commu-| Next, as to the theological position of 
nion with Hixa Now, while the Brahmos are! Brahmoism, which is one hitherto unique. 
in their early spring-time of divine joy and! Rammohun Roy’s noble labours were by no 
love, such communion is abundant; but if | means the first efforts made in India_to free 
that abundance be reckoned on as a neces- | religion from the debasements of idolatry. 
sary consequent of piety, the absence of | The teachings of Kabir, of Dadu, of Nanak 
which implies some hidden sin, the results | Shab, and others bear witness to the strug- 
must follow which have so clouded over all | gles of the Indian mind within the last four 
the great Puritan movements; first, a strain- | hundred years after a pure Theism, and a 
ing after sensations unattainable by the will, | loosening of caste fetters. But not until the 
and then, failing these, a reaction of de-| British rule had placed the intellect of 
pression and scepticism. This is espec-| India en rapport with the mind of the West, 
lally probable where the first era of a reli-| did such efforts gain the reinforcement of 
gion has been attended by a strong sense of | extra-Hindoo influences. Now, eagerly 
sin, as is the case among the Brabmos to a/ drinking in ** what Greece, Rome, Palestine 
remarkable degree.* Comirg out of the|e’er said,” and protected from serious pre- 
unspeakable abominations of Hindoo Idola- | secution by the Gallio sitting in their gates, 
try, their memories must be too often! the educated Hindoo Theists are in a new 
stained with the degrading recollections| position. Beginning with a natural per- 
which the fullest sense of Divine forgive-| possession in favour of their ancestral 
ness can never quite obliterate during this| Scriptures, but bravely abandoning their 
life, and the nobler the nature, the more | authority when it proved to be in error, — 
sensitively will this be felt. But the} seeking amid a chaos of conflicting creeds 
younger generation of Brahmos now grow-/to glean the spiritual truth enshrined in 
ing up will, we may hope, be spared the| each, the Brahmo Somaj early adopted a 
darker of these experiences, and hence a| position of strict impartiality to all religions 
less intensely penitential tone will probably | alike, and that position it still, theologically 
be natural to them. It is therefore very| speaking, retains. But this openness to all 
important that they should not be educated | light has only served to show more clearly 
to regard such keenness of feeling as abso-| from what quarter the greatest light shines 
lutely essential to a filial and humble piety. | forth. There is a very marked preference 
Another questionable feature in Keshub’s| in Brahmo writings for the spiritual teach- 
teaching is the Oriental form in which he| ing of the Christian Scriptures,* and a tacit 
reaches the doctrine of regeneration. He} adoption of the Christian type of faith, 
as seized a vital truth in the idea that not | which form a more touching tribute to the 
until the spiritual instincts exercise a ‘free | power of the Gospel than the most absolute 
spontaneous life in man, can he be truly re-| acceptance of Western creeds. Nay, for 
generate —that ‘‘ only passion can van-| our Lord Himself a strong personal affection 
quish passion,” and the ‘passionate at-|is often expressed. ‘The present state of 
tachment ” for holiness and for God should | feeling on this subject is thus epitomized in 
bear absolute sway over the heart. But in| an article (avowedly by Keshub) on ‘* The 
assuming that it can only do this by super-| Spirit of Christ,” in the Indian Mirror, 
seding all other passions, and that a man/ April 30th, 1869 :— 
** must destroy his carnal nature — he must 
be dead to the senses, to self, and to the 


world,”t before he can ‘‘ enter into the . ‘ 
kingdom of heaven,” — he falls into the well- En eeees aad oral aaioaee oe 
ae medal pen 4 = Aa mind the other. Many there are, especially among 
that it i iy > d be = ‘bl angerous | the old Brahmos, who look upon him with al- 
at i is only made by noble natures. | most the same spirit of sectarian antipathy and 
Happily there is yet time in which he may 
learn from the history of similar movements, — ae . PPR ERy wee 
i st . “ Former ndoos alone were admitte 
how disastrous it is to the permanent} 16 sacred fellowship of the Somaj, Christ was hat- 
ed, and everything pertaining to Mlecha [alien] reli- 
* This is strikingly illustrated in a little tract ene proscribed Now Hindoos, Mahometans, and 
entitled ‘‘Deism and Theism, or Rationalism and | Englishmen rejoice in a common meg e and in 
Faith; by a Brahmo missionary, Protap Chunder | the worship of their common Father; Christ is hon- 
Mozoomdar, —a tract containing the most touching | oured, the Bible preferred to all otner books, and 
outpourings of a lowly and adoring heart. | all nationalities are blended into true Theistic unity.” 
+ “ Regenerating Faith,” p.21. See also ‘“‘Great|— From an editorial article on “ The Progress of 
Men,” p. 26, and “True Faith,” passim. | our Church,” Indian Mirror, July 9, 1869. 


“‘There is an infinite diversity of opinion 
among Brahmos respecting Jesus of Nazareth, 
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abhorrence as Hindus, and even go the length 
of calling him an impostor. Such ideas are 
happily dying out. The vast majority of our 
brethren of the progressive school cherish re- 
spect and gratitude towards Christ, and some 
even accept him as a guide and master. We 
have no desire to enter into a theological contro- 
versy on this subject, but we think it necessary 
to say a few words to point out our peculiar 
spiritual relation unto Christ, that he may be 
unto us not a source of wranglings and disputes 
but of life, strength, and righteousness. We 
Theists must take it to be foreign to our purpose 
to canvass the thousand theories which have 
been propounded about him and his creed; but 
surely it is our interest and duty to receive from 
him that practical moral influence which he is 
appointed in God’s economy to exercise on our 
souls, to love him and revere him, and follow 
his teachings and example.’’ 


The writer then attempts to discriminate 
between ‘the purely human Christ,” and 
**the divine elements of his character,” 
setting aside the former as local and tem- 
porary, and regarding the latter as alone 
of permanent importance; ‘‘ not the son of 
man, but the son of God in Christ is need- 
ful for our salvation.” After carrying this 
idea to an almost Gnostic extreme, he 
proceeds :— 


** He does not come to us as God the Father, 
Ruler, and Saviour, in human form; he is not 
an advocate or intercessor striving to appease 
an angry deity; he does not present himself to 
us as an external fact to be believed on historical 
testimony; nor is he a mere good man who lived 
a pious life and died a noble death. Christ 
stands before us always as an incarnation of 
faith and loyalty to God —an example of self- 
sacrificing devotion to truth; he is to be accept- 
ed in spirit and converted into an internal fact 
of our life; he is to live in us perpetually as the 
spirit of godliness. We do not care to ‘ believe’ 
in the outward and dead Nazarene, or make a 
declaration of such belief in orthodox style. 
But we do care to assimilate the spirit of Christ 
to our souls. We must eat the flesh and drink 
the blood of the spiritual Christ, and thus incor- 
porate the principles of faith and sacrifice, love 
and godliness, which he embodied into our spir- 
itual constitution. Thus the spirit of Christ 
shall constantly abide in us as the living Christ; 
thus, instead of adoring him or praying to him, 
we shall ever strive to enter into deeper commun- 
ion with his spirit, and to advance nearer and 
nearer to the Infinite Father with the spirit of 
that holy Brother’s faith and love growing with- 
in us.’’ 

The inconsistencies of this Christian non- 
Christianism are too epee to need point- 
ing out; but what is their root? A coward 
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Christ. What is it that prevents men who 
have gone so far on the Christian path from 
becoming Christians altogether? This : 
that all their prepossessions are directly 
opposed to the belief in incarnation. Hindoo 
mythology has utterly disgusted them with 
the very idea of it, and they fear (as they 
say) ‘*to exchange one superstition for 
another.” They thirst after the ‘* One 
without a second,” the uncreated Father of 
spirits, and long to sweep away all that may 
seem to obscure His perfect light. Now 
this is surely a right instinct, and the indis- 
pensable foundation of all religion that 
deserves the name. It should also be re- 
membered that in God’s ‘* education of the 
world,” every lesson has to be mastered 
separately. It took the Hebrews some 
centuries to learn their pure Theism, and 
only when that was for ever rooted. in the 
heart of the race was the Eternal Son 
revealed. It is possible that some’ such 
process may be in store for India, where 
the Gospel has hitherto taken so little hold 
of native minds as to suggest the idea that 
some ‘‘ hidden link” needs to be supplied 
between it and them. If so, sucha prepara- 
tion is certainly beginning, however uncon- 
sciously, under the Brahmo Somaj. What- 
ever their imperfections, they are doing a 
work for God which greatly needs doing, 
and which He will surely ‘‘ lead into all 
truth,” in His own time, and in His own 
way. 
Let us not, then, refuse our Christian 
sympathies to these Hindoo Unitarians, as 
fellow-worshippers of our common Father, 
fellow-learners of the teaching of His Son, 
fellow-seekers of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Keshub Chunder Sen is now on the point 
of visiting England, for the double purpose 
of gaining a fuller knowledge of English 
civilization, and of enlisting English sym- 
pathy for his Church.* A cordial welcome 
should await one who has laboured so 
devotedly for his race, and is so capable of 
profiting by the higher phases of English 
life and thought. thy we only be found 
as faithful to our light as this ‘‘ non-Chris- 
tian,” but most Christ-loving disciple, on 
whom the hundreds of souls whom he has 
rescued from heathen bondage will surely 
bring down our Lord’s blessing, ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me.” 
Sopu1a Dosson Couuer. 


* About a dozen of Keshub’s tracts, rime 4 





would not thus exert himself to plead for 





most of his best, may be had of Allen and Co., 
Waterloo Place, 8.W. ; 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ir would be an exaggeration to say that 
Baron Gaston was touched or somewhat 
deeply impressed by the mixture of humility 
and dignity with which Carlino had taken 
leave of him. We shall be nearer the truth 
if we simply state that the Baron had felt 
and noted the difference of his late servant’s 
exit from that of his predecessors, a differ- 
ence all to the advantage of the latter. 
Perhaps during the first month or so after 
Carlino’s departure the Baron might have 
thought once or twice, 4 propos of some 
clumsiness or slowness of the servant in esse, 
how much more quickly and cleverly Carlino 
would have managed; but that wasall. At 
the end of a couple of months he had slipped 
as entirely from the Baron’s memory as if 
he had never been in his service; even his 
name, odd sounding though it was to French 
ears, was forgotten. 

The Baron’s mode of life had in nothing 
varied; he rode a good deal as usual, and 
changed his servants every second month as 
usual, kept to his unsociable habits, saw 
very few people, and guarded his dignity 
from intrusion as jealously as ever. The 
evenness of his life, however, was unexpect- 
edly interrupted by the sudden death of his 
uncle, the Vidame, in the month of August, 
1854. Just as the Baron was preparing for 
his yearly visit to the Castle, he received a 
telegram from Chambery, to announce that 
his old relative had had an apoplectic stroke, 
and was not expected to survive. 

The Baron started immediately, but to no 

urpose. When he reached the Castle the 

idame was dead. He arrived ‘in time, 
however, to have the corpse exposed ina 
chapelle ardente, open to the public, where 
it lay in state for a day and night. All the 
neighbourhood, of course, flocked to see it. 
At the expiration of the four-and-twenty 
hours the body was put into a costly coffin, 
conveyed to Chambery, and, after a princely 
funeral, consigned to earth in the cemetery 
ef Chambery. It had been the express de- 
sire of the Vidame, repeatedly manifested 
during his life to his nephew, and moreover 
stated in his will, that his bones should rest 
in the country of his adoption, where he 
had spent the best part of his life. 

After the funeral the deceased’s will was 
opened, and, according to general expecta- 
tion, the Baron was left sole legatee, with 
merely the onus of paying a certain yearly 
pension during their lives to two or three 
of the testator’s old servants. The inherit- 
ance, though not magnificent, was not to be 
disdained. It consisted of the Castle, and 
of the extensive vineyard adjoining, the 
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produce of which was held in high esteem, 
and always commanded high prices. The 
heir found also among his uncle’s papers, as 
much to his astonishment as to his pleasure, 
a rather large number of titles of stock in 
the Piedmontese funds — of that very State 
whose downfall he had never tired of hop- 
ing and predicting for the last four or five 
years. 

Baron Gaston was detained at the Castle 
much longer than he could have wished — 
first, by the gathering of the grapes, which 
that year proved uncommonly plentiful, and 
yielded excellent wine; and secondly, by | 
business connected with the inheritance, 
obliging him frequently to communicate 
with his late uncle’s notary, residing in 
Chambery. And, as a natural consequence, 
whenever he went thither he put up as be- 
fore at the Hétel de ’Europe. On one of 
these occasions Madame Ferrolliet men- 
tioned Carlino, and the Baron had the 
double condescension to explain that he had 
parted with the man on account of his ex- 
cessive familiarity, and to inquire what had 
become of the fellow. Madame Ferrolliet 
replied that Carlino had been employed all 
the summer at the Baths of Acqui, but she 
could not say in what capacity. She had 
had this news from a commercial traveller, 
a countryman of Carlino’s. Eleven months 
had passed since the Baron and Carlino had 
parted. 

We have said nothing of the Baron’s 

ief for the loss of his old relation, because 
if he felt any sorrow, it may be considered 
of the nature of the imponderables. Not 
for the world would the Baron have neg- 
lected to pay his yearly allegiance to the 
chief of the family, not for the world would 
he have allowed a word less than respectful 
to the Vidame to pass without calling the 
offender to account; but, as we have al- 
ready said, at the root of all this attention 
and touchiness there lay nothing but pride, 
family pride; of real affection there was 
little or none. The Baron’s sentiments 
towards his uncle were somewhat akin to 
those of certain husbands towards their bet- 
ter halves, for whom they care very moder- 
ately, but for whose honour, in so far as 
reflecting their own, they are very ticklish. 

It was not till the month of December 
that the Baron returned to Paris, and re- 
sumed his habitual occupations. His income 
was nearly doubled, and without being rich, 
at least according to his ideas, he was very 
well off. He made no change, however, in 
his simple style of living—he liked sim- 
plicity for its own sake,—he made no 
change, save one, he gave himself the luxury 
of a second horse ; four months of active life 
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in the country, the greater part of the time 
spent in the open air, had given him a re- 
newed lease of youth. No one would have 
guessed him to be forty-five, and all his ac- 
quaintances — friends he had none —con- 
gratulated him on his good looks. He had 


not for years felt so strong and hale, or been, 


in such excellent spirits. Under such happy 
auspices opened the new year of 1855 for 
him, that year which fate had marked for 
his destruction. Thus we see a gallant ship, 
manned by a gallant crew, set sail with a 
fair wind under a glorious sky, to be shortly 
miserably wrecked on some unknown sunken 
rock, 

Our Baron was born with a passion for 
horses, which had been perhaps his chief in- 
ducement to entering a cavalry regiment. 
Indulgence had strengthened instead of 
weakening this passion; and we have seen 
him, on his return to the life of a civilian, 
pinching himself sorely in order to be able 
to keep a horse, become a necessity of life 
for him. His skill in the management of a 
stable was on a par with his predilection for 
it; and his opinion as to horses had a cer- 
tain authority in the sporting world. Adepts 
gave him credit for being a first-rate rider, 
only too daring, and prognosticated that 
some day or other he would come to grief. 
In fact he courted difficulty and danger, and 
many were the animals, pronounced, unman- 
ageable, that he had broken into obedience. 
Among the members of the club frequented 
by Baron de Kerdiat was a rich young 
Count, just of age. This young man had 
bought a beautiful bay mare, and discovered 
too late that she was a vicious, shying beast, 
far too much for him, Some mutual ac- 
quaintance advised him to apply to the 
Baron, and so he did. The Baron, after 
examination of the mare, gave it as his 
opinion that the case was not a hopeless one, 
and offered to take her in hand. 

All bid fair in the beginning to justify the 
opinion he had given. Under his manage- 
ment the mare improved rapidly and steadily. 
But there came a day when she proved as 
fractious as though he had never mounted 
her. It was in one of the avenues of the 
Bois de Boulogne that her rebellion began 
in earnest, followed by one of the most ter- 
rible struggles on record between man and 
beast,— we might rather term it a deadly 
duel. The mare went quietly enough a cer- 
tain distance, till she came in front of a 
large tree, but once there, neither persua- 
sion nor compulsion could make her pass it. 
The Baron tried long and patiently all the 
methods and maneuvres calculated to over- 
come her resistance, but all to no purpose. 
Meanwhile all the riders in the Bois had 
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flocked to the spot, and so had also a crowd 
of pedestrians. This was the Baron’s ruin. 
His fame was at stake, and self-love urged 
him to rush to a conclusion, that is, to ob- 
tain by main force what alone might possibly 
have been obtained by time and patience 
from the animal’s exhaustion. 

He turned back some hundred paces, and 
then again approached the tree at a gentle 
canter — then, when close to the critical 
point, he tightened the curb, dug his spurs 
into her sides, and struck her sharply be- 
tween the ears. All this was done simulta- 
neously. The anxiety of the onlookers was 
so intense that not a creature stirred or 
spoke. In an instant the maddened animal 
was on her hind legs spinning round and 
round, and then with a monstrous bound 
forwards threw her rider out of the saddle. 
The Baron’s ponderous body was dashed 
against the trunk of the tree, the unconscious 
occasion of the disaster. A cry of horror 
broke from the bystanders. The unfortun- 
ate man was picked up, to all appearance, 
dead, put into a carriage, together with a 
physician who volunteered his services, and 
conveyed home. During the evening the 
news of the accident spread from club to 
club, and the next day a paragraph appeared 
in all the morning papers, stating that the 
Baron had been thrown by the Count’s mare, 
and killed on the spot. 

The rumour was false. The Baron was 
not dead. The Baron wag spared to wish 
— oh, how often! —that he were so. In 
that prostrate form, as white and stiff as 
death, there yet lurked a spark of life, 
which nature and science combined suc- 
ceeded in fanning into a flame again. It 
was found that the external hurts were not 
of consequence, but the internal ones were 
most serious. The spine was so injured as 
to produce paralysis, complete as to the 
lower limbs, partial as to the upper, at- 
tended by fits of excruciating pain. F 

The patient did not begin to realize his 
situation until he was allowed to leave his 
bed for a sofa. He refused to be carried 
thither, as the doctor had recommended, 
and insisted on walking to it. Vain at- 
tempt! His legs gave way under him as 
though they had been of water. They had 
lost all power and sensibility. This was three 
weeks after the accident. One more week, 
and he was allowed to leave the sofa for an 
easy chair. Again he refused to be carried, 
and supported by a thick stick he endeav- 
oured to walk the five paces. Just as impos- 
sible as to make the tour of the globe. Still 
he hoped against hope — hoped impossible 
things — to be able some day, when he was 
stronger in health, to collect all his energies 
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in a supreme effort at standing, and work 
a miracle on himself —to wake some morn- 
ing after a good night’s rest and find the 
stiffness and numbness of his legs all gone. 

Days and weeks and months passed, and 
no miracle occurred, and his helplessness 
continued the same. Thus, sip by sip, as 
it were, he imbibed the consciousness of his 
all but desperate condition. Yet he did not 
despair. Why should he? Where nature 
alone failed, nature aided by art would and 
should succeed. What else were physicians 
for, if not for helping nature? One after 
another he called in all the luminaries of 
the Paris Faculty, and told them, ‘‘I must 
and will be cured;—is it not possible?” 
The luminaries, one and all, declared that 
it was, that they had seen cases as serious 
as his perfectly cured, assured him of the 
unlimited resources of nature and art, spoke 
of the wonderful recoveries effected by the 
waters of Ems, by hydropathy, by the cli- 
mate of Algeria; but one and all warned 
him of the dangers of locomotion for the 
present. The shock to the nervous cen- 
tres was yet too recent to allow of his ven- 
turing even upon a short journey. It is in 
no spirit of disparagement that we record 
the inconclusive suggestions of the Faculty 
— they were dictated by humanity. Could 
they tell the sufferer that they considered 
his case hopeless, as they did? Could they 
send him on a useless journey, at a too 
probable risk of accelerating a final crisis ? 

‘* But inthe meanwhile,” urged the Ba- 
ron, ‘‘am I to remain in this horrible con- 
dition, doing nothing ?” 

The physicians said that he might try Ba- 
rége baths, steam baths, electricity, moxa. 
The natural bent of the Baron was towards 
kill or cure remedies. He began by moxas, 
with no other result than of making a martyr 
of himself; he then had resort to electricity, 
then to Bains de Barége — nothing availed. 

Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, beheld him forced to lie for 
hours and hours together stretched on his 
sofa, or propped up in his arm-chair, his 
imperious will imprisoned in a case of lead, 
another Prometheus riven to his rock, de- 
vouring in silence his tears of anguish and 
rage. His only support in this cruellest of 
trials was the consciousness that neverthe- 
less he was still the master of his own des- 
tiny. There yet remained in his benumbed 
arms and hands power of motion and sense 
of touch sufficient to enable him to cock a 
pistol, and . . . . have done with it. 

Marks of sympathy and interest he did 
not lack. In the first place, all the sporting 
world made a point of leaving their cards 
at his door, and as soon as he could receive 
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visits, the members of his club, old com- 
rades, casual acquaintances called upon him, 
and helped to beguile some of the heavy 
hours. Each and all had words of comfort 
and encouragement, each and all had their 
peculiar panacea for his malady. The 
cousin of this one, who had been in a worse 
plight than the Baron, had been-cured by 
hydropathy ; this other, who had been a 
cripple for eleven months, owed his recov- 
ery to Aix-les-Bains ; another had witnessed 
a marvellous restoration effected in an anal- © 
ogous case by homeopathy; another by a 
stay of five weeks on the Righi. They 
laughed at his fears that he was a cripple 
for life, and all this, in spite of his disbelief 
in the efficacy of their suggestions, did him 
good. Hydropathy alone, being, as it is, a 
violent process, had an attraction for him. 

But as time elapsed, and there came no 
change for the better, the bulk of ‘visitors 
began to thin, and the visits of the few who 
remained faithful grew rare and far between. 
During the second month, even the faithful 
ones had begun to fail in their attentions, 
and by the end of the third, the poor sick 
nian was most of the day alone. Paris, 
with its great distances and its numerous di- 
versions, is a terrible dissolvent of active 
sympathies. The Baron, as we have said, 
had no friends — only. acquaintances, and 
these soon weary, especially of a morose 
and often ill-humoured invalid. He had 
sown indifference, and he reaped isolation. 
Not altogether though. 

One hand, one heart had offered them- 
selves to him in his great need, and he had 
cast them aside. Three weeks or so after 
his fall he had received a letter worded 
thus : 


** Only a week ago I learned by the public 
papers, with what feelings you may better imag- 
ine that I describe, the terrible accident which 
has befallen you. Thank God! things are not 
so bad as, in their precipitation, the journals 
stated them to be. From the same source I 
gather that you are still in bed, and that your 
convalescence is likely to be long; and to demand 
great care. An estrangement of eight years, 
not of my doing, has not altered my sentiments 
nor cooled my heart towards you. Say only one 
word, and in a few hours you will have by your 
side 

*¢ Your devoted and affectionate sister, 
** Marie Moron née bE Kerptar. 

‘*Le Mans, February Ist. 

** P.S. — My husband knows and approves 
of what I write.” 


A short but sharp struggle of feelings 
succeeded the perusal of this letter. The 


offer was tempting. He knew that the writ- 
er would be true to her word. He hesi- 
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tated, but pride carried the day. He 
crumpled up the letter, and threw it into 
the waste-paper basket. Such was all the 
answer it received. 

Marie Moron, the Baron’s younger sis- 
ter — younger by sixteen years — had been 

uilty of a mésalliance, an unpardonable sin 
in her brother’s eyes and in those of their 
uncle, the Vidame, and for which both of 
them had disowned her, and had broken 
off all communication with her from that 
time to this. She had married for love a 
man whose mind and heart would have 
adorned even the most exalted station in 
life, but who could not show — what he lit- 
tle cared for — the least shred of a pedigree, 
and who possessed nothing in the world but 
what he earned by the sweat of his brow in 
the capacity of schoolmaster in a provincial 
town;.in short, according to the Baron’s 
theory, a nobody. 

The Baron's infirmity necessitated some 
alterations in the economy of his household. 
First, he bad to part with his horses, a sac- 
rifice which had cost him a bitter pang. 
Setting apart his affection for his grand- 
mother, horses had been the sole preference 
of his life, and to renounce them was to re- 
nounce the joy of his existence. Then he 
had to engage a woman as cook, and the 
man-servant had to leave the room in the 
attic, and sleep in Monsieur’s cabinet de 
toilette, to be ready for any emergency. 
Nor were these external changes the only 
ones entailed by his malady. So long as he 
had had visitors during the greater part of 
the day, to give assistance and help him in 
a thousand ways, he had remained as stiff 
and uncommunicative as of old to his ser- 
vants. But when visits became rare and 
far between, when he had no one to depend 
upon to minister to his hourly wants but his 
servants, and was necessarily in constant 
communication with them, his haughty and 
taciturn habits gradually and involuntarily 
relaxed. Nay, there came a day —say, 
after a week, as it were, of solitary confine- 
ment — when he would have begged as a 
favour from the one or the other, had not 
pride and false shame barred the way, — 
when he would have begged his servants to 
sit down by him and gossip, only that he 
might hear human voices, and so make sure 
that he was not yetinhistomb. Nay, more 
than that, there came a day when he doubted 
the soundness of his life-long system of deal- 
ing with those who served him, and thought 
to himself, after perhaps ringing half-a-dozen 
times in vain, what a comfort it would be 
now to him to have made a friend of a ser- 
vant, at the cost of a little familiarity and 
kindness. 
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By a natural transition, he thought of 
Carlino, contrasting his service with that of 
the mercenary creatures he had ‘now about 
him; he remembered Carlino’s continued 
good-will, which he had considered necessary 
to check ; he recalled the poor fellow's good- 
natured smile, which had so grated on his 
nerves, blind as he was! What a godsend 
it would be to have the Piedmontese . back 
again! How those words of Carlino’s kept 
sounding in his ears, ‘‘ You will never be 
well served but by an attached servant, and 
you will never secure such a one unless you 
repay himin kind! ” With what regretful 
longing did he now think of Carlino, Car- 
lino whom he had sent away so harshly, for 
what? for a proof of attachment. Which 
of his present servants would voluntarily sit 
up during a night for him because he had a 
cold ? And for that he had dismissed him, 
scorning to his face that attachment — fool 
that he had been! 

Thus the force of circumstances led our 
haughty Baron, led him by insensible de- 
grees, to feel, and acknowledge, and bow 
to that law of mutual dependance of man on 
man, however different their station, for 
which the French have a phrase so admira- 
bly expressive, Solidarité Humaine, that 
most English first-rate writers have of late 
adopted it, slightly Anglicised. We only 
sketch the phases through which the Baron’s 
mind passed — it would be too long and too 
dreary work to describe the transitions 
which linked these phases together. 

The Baron’s involuntary exigencies were 
so great and so many that only a sincere 
devotion could have met them. A baby is 
not more helpless than he was, he could do 
nothing for fimeelf — to rise, to dress, to 
get to bed, even to change a posture on his 
sofa, when in pain, required a helping hand. 
His present servants were neither better nor 
worse than the generality of their kind, but 
they were not certainly devoted. Why 
should they have been so? He was a per- 
fect stranger to them, and little amiable by 
nature, his actual awful sufferings were not 
calculated to render him so now. He paid 
handsome wages, it is true, but he gave a 
great deal of trouble, and the servants con- 
sidered their wages scarcely a sufficient 
compensation for the extra work required. 
Then the house was so dull, either silent as 
a tomb, or resounding with sighs and groans 
when the master had his fits of pain, which 
but too frequently occurred. No wonder 
that they wanted some relaxation; no won- 
der that the cook, when she went out to 
make purchases, should by way of diversion 
chatter rather freely and lengthily with the 
portress, the grocer, and the butcher; no 
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wonder that the man-servant, when sent on 
an errand, should resort in the first place to 
the. wine-shop round the corner, to vent his 
spleen over a bottle, and to relate to the 
other servants he met there the life of a dog 
his master led him. Meanwhile that mas- 
ter might ring the bell and shout as much as 
he pleased, the only answer he got was the 
echo of his own voice. 

A man of action and not of thought, the 
Baron was without arms against his ennui. 
Reading, that great comforter and soother 
of invalids, had never been a resource to 
him, rather a bore —and so it proved even 
now. He took in the daily newspapers, the 
reviews, the newest novel, but found little 
relief from them. He was too full of him- 
self, and of his own great misery to sympa- 
thize with fictitious personages and mishaps, 
which were to his what a mole-hill is to 
Mont Blanc. Nor did he take any inter- 
est in politics, which seemed to him a stale, 
unprofitable concern. What did he care 
about the Eastern, or Italian, or Polish 
question? The question of all questions 
for him was to get cured. 

His favourite pastime was to have his 
arm-chair rolled to the window of the dining- 
room, which looked into the court. There 
he would sit for hours, watching the few 
people who came in or went out, the post- 
man or some messenger bringing a letter, 
the grooms currying the horses — wishing 
that he was one of them, or even the 
butcher’s or the grocer’s boy, any one, so 
that he could again stand on his legs. 
From thence he could hear, muffled by dis- 
tance, the mighty roar of the great city, the 
multifarious cries of the street vendors, the 
rattling of the carriages, the sound of horses’ 
hoofs on the stones, and thus, as it were, 
mix with the flood of life moving round him. 
At other times he would have himself placed 
at one of the drawing-room windows, over- 
looking the so-called garden—a plot of 
grass surrounded by a few stunted acacias 
— and from thence follow the different evo- 
lutions, the loves, the quarrels, the’ battles 





. ofa squad of sparrows, until his eyes ached. 


Every leaflet of the trees, every blade of 
ay in the plot, he had watched shoot, he 
ad observed grow day by day, until from 
the size of tiny green pellets, each so dis- 
tinct from the other that he might have 
reckoned them, leaflets and grass blades 
had merged into a continuous expanse of 
verdant gauze spread over the acacias and 
the grass-plot. 

It was one day in April, the sun shone 

ily, the air was tepid and full of the mani- 
old emanations of spring, the sparrows 
chirped gaily in the trees. It was the first 
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time since the accident that he breathed 
freely, it was the first time that he felt com- 
paratively easy. Some of the sap which 
pervades and animates nature at this season 
was fermenting in his breast ; all the fibres 
of his being yearned — oh! how intensely ! 
towards freedom from his thraldom, towards 
health, towards life—complete life. Let 
the Faculty say what they would — his phy- 
sicians still dissuaded him from locomotion 
— here was the moment, he thought, to try 
his chance. ‘I will try the water cure,” 
he said; ‘‘I will goto Divonne.” Divonne 
is a French village near Gex, an hour or so 
from Geneva, and where is to be found a 
world-famous hydropathic establishment. 
Of allthe methods of cure that had been 
suggested to him, he had hope or faith in none 
save that of water. First of all, as we have 
already said, the bent of his dispositjon 
predisposed him in favour of violent treat- 
ment, and those who have experienced what 
hydropathy is, know full well that it is no 
child’s play. Besides, what he had heard 
of it and of Divonne from a quiet and not 
imaginative gentleman, had taken his fancy 
mightily. ‘The Baron had long and patient- 
ly pored over a voluminoustr eatise on the 
‘** Water-cure,” and the arguments in its 
favour, unanswerable in his eyes, not to 
speak of wonderful and authenticated cases 
of recovery recorded in the appendix of the 
treatise, had transformed a matter of fancy 
into a matter of faith. In addition to all 
this the journey from Paris to Divonne was 
not long, and, since the beginning of 1854, 
all by railway, an important consideration 
for a man in his helpless condition. 

Full of his project, he lost no time in 
sounding his servant about it. Would he 
accompany him to Divonne, near Geneva, 
and stay with him there, probably for sev- 
eral months? The man made a wry face, 
and answered that he was not sure; he 
would consider about it, and give Monsieur 
a decided answer ina few days. The an- 
swer came in the shape of a negative as to 
remaining at Divonne, but the man volun- 
teered for an extra consideration to accom- 
pany his master thither. This would not 
do. The Baron wanted a confidential per- 
son near him in a strange place, and one 
already familiar with the terrible necessities 
of his position. To put himself at the mer- 
cy of the first mercenary he could find at 
Divonne was a step to which he had an un- 
conquerable repugnance. 

Words cannot render the bitterness of 
his disappointment, and the intensity of his 
vexation. ‘‘Iam a burden,” thought he, 
‘*which every one shrinks from bearing. 
O that I had but Carlino with me!” cried 
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the zunbappy man in a fit of inexpressible 
anguish, his eyes raining salt tears. ‘*O 
that I had him with me, everything would 
become easy.” Strange enough! hitherto 
he had thought of Carlino as an abstraction 
out of his reach. Suddenly the idea oc- 
curred to him that Carlino was a living be- 
ing, only some hundred leagues distant, 
and who could be easily got: at. Madame 
Ferrolliet, he was sure, could find him. He 
would write to her, write to Carlino, tell 
him of his misery and regret, entreat him to 
come and help him in his dire need. 

Under the spur of his strong emotion, he 
could brook no delay. He rung his bell 
(he had always one close to him), had him- 
self wheeled to the study, and seated before 
a table, where all the materials for writing 
lay, and began to write, or rather to try to 
write. It was a matter of the greatest difli- 
culty for him, and consequently one of ex- 
tremely slow execution. Sensibility had so 
far forsaken his fingers that he did not feel 
the pen between them, but had to grasp it 
with his whole hand. The characters he 
penned, or rather drew, cost him a great 
effort, and, after all, were scarcely legible. 
What with the irritation consequent upon 
this effort, and the forced slowness of the 
performance, the emotion upon which he 
had acted cooled, and, at the end of the 
second line, he paused. What he had 
written seemed to him too explicit — almost 
humiliating. Carlino, in all probability, 
cared no more for him now than for the man 
in the moon; perhaps he would laugh at 
his effusion. Why should he so needless- 
ly expose himself to ridicule ? 

Under this new impulse he desisted from 
writing to Carlino. A few lines to Madame 
Ferrolliet would be sufficient; he would 
simply beg her to acquaint Carlino, if she 
knew where he was, that his old master of 
the Rue Madame was ill, and well disposed 
to engage him as his servant again at liberal 
wages, paying his return journey. But no 
—it was false and cowardly thug to act — 
he would not so demean himself; he must 
either state the whole truth, or not write at 
all. Half-measures were worth nothing. 
And thus, too honest and upright to diplo- 
matize, too proud to be altogether out- 
spoken, he dismissed the matter from his 
thoughts. 

But it would not be dismissed — it forced 
itself upon him, it haunted him by day and 
night, it demanded a settlement this way or 
that, but one which should satisfy his reason, 
and set his mind at rest. Was he to cast 
aside a resource which might prove his sal- 
vation, or was he to pursue it fairly and 
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jself for nothing? The legitimate instinct 
of self-preservation pleaded victoriously 
against the first horn of the dilemma; the 
second he debated long, turning it on all 
sides, scanning it from all points, and com- 
ing at last to conclusions, the novelty of 
some of which he was the first to be sur- 
prised at. These conclusions were that, 
from all he knew of Carlino, he was the last 
person likely to expose to ridicule his 
former master; that, even were he to do 
so, little would he, the Baron, care for the 
laughter of a world which had forsaken him 
— buried him alive — and that to acknowl- 
edge one’s fault, and offer some sort of rep- 
aration, could not lower but rather exalt 
a man. Affliction had so far been a good 
teacher to our Baron; the old man was fast 
crumbling to pieces, and on the ruins was 
rising a new man enlightened and purified. 

Fortified by these reflections, he wrote as 
follows. The letter, to save writing two, 
which would have taken him too long, and 
been too great an exertion, was addressed 
to Madame Ferrolliet, but indirectly also to 
Carlino : — 





» «Dear Mapame, — Be so very kind as to let 
Carlino know, if you know his whereabouts, 
that I have met with an accident which has 
made me a cripple, and that I have come fully 
to appreciate, as it deserves, the blessing of hav- 
ing by one’s side a faithful and affectionate ser- 
vant such as he was. During the time of his 
service with me I was blind to this, but sorrow 
has opened my eyes. If Carlino can be pre- 
vailed upon to return to me, [ should consider 
it a real blessing. I mention no terms, for obvi- 
ous reasons; but I enclose a bank-note for a 
hundred francs to defray his possible journey. 
If he cannot agree with my request, give the 
amount among the poor. I cannot write more. 
** Yours, very truly, 
‘*G@asTON DE Kerp1art.”’ 


He had no rest till the letter was gone; 
then he breathed freely — all perplexity had 
vanished from his mind. He felt as if he 
had accomplished a duty, and left the issue 
in the hands of Providence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue following day the Baron’s letter 
reached Madame Ferrolliet, together with 
several others. She opened it in its turn, 
and, glancing at the signature, as was her 
habit with letters, the handwaiting of which 
was unknown to her, wondered what the 
Baron could want of her. But before she 
had half perused the few lines, deep pity 
had swallowed up her wonder, and in its 
place a fervent wish to be of use to the 
oor man took possession of the good lady. 





frankly, even at the risk of demeaning him- 
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the Baron’s sad condition that called forth 
her sympathies; she bad long known all 
these facts, the local papers of Chambery 
having copied every paragraph relating to 
the occurrence and its unfortunate results, 
as they appeared day by day in the Paris 
journals. The name, rendered familiar to 
Savoyard ears by the Vidame’s long resi- 
dence in Savoy, not at that time annexed 
to France, and the fact of Baron Gaston 
being a landowner in Savoy, were two cir- 
cumstances that account naturally enough 
for the interest in the case shown by the 
Savoy press. For several months there had 
been no further intelligence given —a si- 
lence from which Madame Ferrolliet justly 
argued that Monsieur de Kerdiat must be 
still of this world, or the papers would have 
recorded his death. 

What touched kind-hearted Madame Fer- 
rolliet, even to tears, was the subdued, nay, 
humble tone of the Baron’s letter, and the 
acknowledgement it contained of his injus- 
tice to Carlino. What suffering must he 
not have gone through, thought she with 
true womanly logic, to be thus transformed 
from the haughty, imperious man she had 
known, to her present correspondent, the 
humble petitioner for Carlino’s return to 
him! ‘It does him honour,” she said to 
herself; ‘‘ it proves that there is the right 
stuff in him;” and forthwith she began to 
devise how she could most quickly and 
safely fulfil the commission with which he 
had entrusted her. In point of fact, she 
had no other information of Carlino’s where- 
abouts than that which she had personally 
communicated to the Baron in the month of 
‘October of the previous year, now seven 
months ago—that is, of his return to 
‘Bovino, his native place, and of his having 
been afterwards, during the summer, at the 
-Baths of Acqui. 

After mature consideration, it occurred to 
‘Madame Ferrolliet that no one was so likely 
to be acquainted with Carlino’s movements 
as the Syndic of Bovino. Accordingly, she 
sent the Baron’s letter in one from herself 
to Carlino, under cover to the Syndic, 
together with a few explanatory lines to the 
latter, mentioning the pressing nature of the 
enclosure, and begging that it might be for- 
warded or delivered to Carlino with as little 
delay us possible. From what we know of 
old of Madame Ferrolliet’s kind-hearted- 
ness, we may safely guess the contents of 
her letter to Carlino — it was full of argu- 
meats and entreaties to the end of persuad- 
ing ‘him to comply with the Baron's re- 
quest. 

Immediately upon receiving Madame Fer- 
rolliet’s -letter, Mayor had gone to the 
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house of Carlino’s sister, where the young 
man was used to stay when at Bovino, in 
the expectation of finding him there. But 
Carlino had left for Biella, the chief town 
of the province, distant about two hours, 
just a few days before. He had been sum- 
moned thither in great haste by. Signor 
Colletta, his late master’s youngest brother. 
**Do you expect him back soon?” asked 
the Mayor. Carlino’s sister replied that 
she was expecting his return every day, 
though he had said nothing to that effect — 
the more so as he had an unfinished piece 
of cloth on the loom. Upon this intelli- 
gence the Syndic, who was a man with a 
conscience, and who would not for the 
world have run the risk of the letter confided 
to him going astray, kept it to himself in the 
daily hope that Carlino would turn up. At 
the end of a full week, however, and no 
Carlino reappearing, the Mayor grew impa- 
tient, and rode to Biella to make inquiries 
about Carlino from Signor Colletta, who 
happened to be the Mayor of Biella. 
**Carlino is at Turin, on account of some 
affairs of mine,” said Signor Colletta; 
‘* what do you want with him?” 

**T want to give him this letter,” said the 
Mayor of Bovino; ‘‘ which I am assured is 
on important and pressing business.” 

‘* Leave it with me,” said Signor Colletta ; 
‘**T undertake that it shall reach his hands 
safely.” The Mayor of Bovino gave it, and 
wrote Madame Ferrolliet an account of his 
having done so. Madame Ferrolliet in her 
turn informed the Baron of the unforeseen 
circumstances which had delayed’ her an- 
swer, adding the intelligence that Carlino 
was at Turin, and probably in possession 
of his (the Baron’s) proposal, by the time 
the latter received hers. 

But instead of forwarding the letter to 
Carlino at Turin, Signor Colletta put it in 
his desk. What could be his reasons for so 
doing? Was Carlino really at Turin, or 
where? What had been his fortunes since 
leaving Paris? Weare going to satisfy the 
reader's legitimate curiosity about all these 
points. It will not take us long. 

Carlino, on leaving Paris, went straight 
to Bovino, his native place, to the house of 
his only sister, who, together with her hus- 
band, a very skilful cloth-weaver, received 
him with open arms. The manufacture of 
cloth is the principal trade in the province 
of Biella, in which Bovino is situated, and 
Carlino bad himself been a weaver in his 
village before entering the service of the 
late prefect. What with the diversion of 
the journey, his cordial reception by his 
relations, and the renewal of acquaintance- 
ships lost sight of during four whole years, 
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at the end of the first week Carlino’s dis- 
comfiture in Paris had lost all its smart, 
and was only remembered by him as a bad 
dream. Carlino was too happily consti- 
tuted to be long unhappy; not that he was 
forgetful of his friends, of Victorine, for 
instance; on the contrary, he often thought 
affectionately of her, and had he had the 
power, he certainly would have used it to 
better her situation. But neither the recol- 
lection of her, nor his regret at his inability 
to serve her, were sufficient to interfere 
with, or to weigh down his natural buoyan- 
cy. There are such temperaments — in- 
complete, plastic, if you will — would there 
were none worse! At the end of a few 
days Carlino felt, also, that doing nothing 
was a very dull affair; he might have gone 
straight to the cloth mill in Bovino, sure to 
be admitted there, but he preferred calling 
first upon Signor Colletta at Biella, soi- 
disant, to get work, but with the hope in 
petto that his former master’s brother would 
offer him a place in his household. 

Signor Colletta was a younger brother 
of Carlino’s first:master, who had died at 
Chambery. He was a man about forty, in 

rson much like his deceased brother, but 
in all other “ae widely dissimilar to 
that quiet, intellectual, refined relative of 
his. - Signor Colletta, one of the first, if not 
the first cloth manufacturer of the province, 
and already very wealthy, was a sharp man 
of business, grinding poor people when he 
could do so safely ; covetous of money, of 
influence, of distinction, in short, an ambi- 
tious man in the less favourable meaning of 
the word. He aimed at becoming, what 
his deceased brother had been, the Member 
for Biella, and manceuvred for that end with 
considerable skill. His brother’s name, the 
name of a public man respected by all par- 
ties, was his chief mainstay and support in 
his political projects. 

A brother could not have given a brother 
a heartier welcome than that vouchsafed by 
Signor Colletta to Carlino. He at once or- 
dered a bottle of the oldest Nebiolo, hobnob- 
bed with him, and literally pelted him with 
professions of friendship, interlarding the 
whole with questions about Paris, and Car- 
lino’s experiences there. The were old ac- 
ay age of some ten years’ standing, and 
the last time they had met had been at 
Chambery on the occasion of the prefect’s 
death. ‘he that sad epoch Signor Colletta 
had shown but little favour to Carlino, who 
had resented his coolness: but with his in- 
domitable good-nature he had long ago 
passed a sponge over those disagreeable im- 

ressions. So they sat for some time in 
riendly converse, until Signor Colletta said 





at once, ‘‘ By-the-bye, you come to seek for 
work, I'll bet a wager.” 

** Yes,” faltered Carlino, who had ex- 
pected quite another proposition. 

‘** You shall have as much ag you wish, 
and of the kind you prefer, here or at Bo- 
vino, as you like,” continued Signor Col- 
letta. ‘*Old friends are old friends.” Car- 
lino said he would rather have work at Bo- 
vino. ‘* So you shall; go and see my fore- 
man there, say you come from me, mind,” 
and the interview was at an end. 

Signor Colletta’s policy was to keep on 

good terms with his brother’s former ser- 
vant, but on no account did he intend to 
introduce into his household a man who bad 
claims on his gratitude, and-who one day or 
other might be disposed to make those 
claims good. So, a fittle abashed, Carlino 
went back to his village, and to the foreman 
of the cloth-mill there, and obtained work 
from that functionary, but of the kind he 
did not like best. But there was no choice 
to be had. Such as it was, he accepted it, 
and he worked away during the whole win- 
ter. 
_ His earnings were good, and Signor Col- 
letta’s graciousness to him - unbounded 
whenever they met; but the sedentary life 
of a weaver wearied our young man in the 
longrun. In the spring of 1854 he was just 
looking about for more congenial occupa- 
tion, when he learned indirectly through 
another weaver who had heard it from his 
brother, just returned to Biella from near 
Acqui, that servants who could speak 
French were wanted at the establishment 
of baths at Acqui. Carlino at once made 
application for a place there, was immedi- 
ately accepted, and entered on his new 
functions on the 1st of May. 

These functions were something indefi- 
nite. At first, Carlino was appointed to 
the service of the bathers who could only 
speak French; but in his hands what had 
been indefinite soon acquired a very defi- 
nite meaning. In fact, it came to pass that 
Carlino was required to do, and actually 
did every thing Yor every bather who could 
not speak the patois of the country — an 
amount of work equal to that of an engine 
of ten-horse power. Indeed, his activity, 
serviceableness, and good humour had 
given such general satisfaction, that at the 
end of the season the manager of the estab- 
lishment engaged him for the next one, to 
begin on the Ist of May, 1855. Carlino, 
on his side, was so pleased with this active 
life, with the frequent opportunities it af- 
forded him of pouring out unchecked the 
flood of his zeal on the head of suffering hu- 
manity, so gratified by the good-will he met 
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on all sides, to say nothing of the borsa 
piena, the result of voluntary contributions, 
which he brought home with him —so 
pleased, we say, was Carlino with all this, 
that his ‘* ideal ” underwent a slight modifi- 
cation in this sense, that the individual mas- 
ter, to whom he had hitherto wished to de- 
vote himself, merged into a collective one, 
such as he had found at Acqui, viz., a pub- 
lic which needed assistance. His ambition 
went no further now than to spend his sum- 
mers there in the service of suffering fellow- 
creatures, and his winters at Bovino with 
his loom. 

To be candid we must say that a country- 
woman of his, named Beata, had mainly 
contributed to bring about this new mood 
of his. Beata occupied with the lady 
bathers, unable to speak the patois of the 
country, a post identical to that of Carlino 
with the gentlemen in the same predica- 
ment. This Beata was a strong handsome 
young woman of twenty or so, and a per- 
fect pendant to Carlino in her way, by 
which we mean that she also was devoured 
by the zeal of doing good, and gave herself 
no rest by day or night to achieve this ob- 
ject. It was this similarity of disposition 


that had attracted the one toward the other, 
and though it is difficult to conceive how 
they found time in their busy life to make 


love, certain it is that before the end of the 
season they were engaged, which presup- 
poses some love-making. 

Well then, towards the end of October, 
at the closing of the Baths of Acqui, Car- 
lino returned to Bovino, and to his loom. 
So passed the winter, and spring came, and 
with it approached the happy moment when 
Carlino might exchange the loom for more 
active and agreeable occupation, and, above 
all, when he should again be under the 
same roof with the beloved Beata. While 
engrossed by such pleasant anticipations, 
Carlino received, from a man sent on pur- 
pose, a verbal message that Signor Colletta 
wanted to see him without loss of time. 
This occurred in the beginning of the sec- 
ond week of April. Carlino dressed him- 
self in his Sunday clothes and marched off 
to Biella. . Signor Colletta met him all 
smiles and cordiality, and, taking him by 
the hand, introduced him into his sancta 
sanctorum. 

**T have to ask you to do me a service,” 
began the gentleman. 

** A hundred if within my power,” replied 
Carlino. 

“ A service,” resumed the other, ‘‘ which 
requires discretion, promptitude and tact.” 

**I can only answer for my desire to 
serve you,” said Carlino. 
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‘*T know your modesty,” said Signor 
Colletta, ** but tothe point. You are aware 
that I am an exhibitor at the Puris Univer- 
sal Exhibition, which is to open on the Ist of 
May, that is in three weeks. Our articles 
have nothing remarkable save cheapness, 
which, however, is a great consideration for 
the less fortunate classes; and I, for one, 
am more proud of supplying the poor with 
a warm material at the lowest imaginable 
price than of ministering to the luxury of 
the rich by the manufacture of costly vel- 
vets and brocades. But this has nothing to 
do with my request. Perhaps you are also 
aware that upwards of two months ago I 
sent my nephew Giorgio to Paris charged 
to take all the steps indispensable to our 
firm being admitted to exhibit, and to se- 
curing a place for our goods in the Palais 
de l'Industrie. Al this Giorgio accom- 
plished, if I am to believe — and why 
should I not ? — his letter dated as far back 
as the 11th of February, more than seven 
weeks ago. That was the first and last 
letter that I have had from my nephew. 
I have written several times, but have 
had no answer. You can easily imag- 
ine my uneasiness, first about my nephew, 
and then about the articles to be exhibited. 
Now to relieve me of this double anxiety, I 
want a man familiar with Paris—a man 
with his eyes open, and upon whose discre- 
tion I can rely; in short, such a man as 
you are.” , 

**Oh! really, sir,” replied Carlino, ‘‘ you 
have too high an opinion of me.” 

** Not at all, not at all,” protested Signor 
Colletta. ‘* You must find out my nephew, 
and learn everything about him and our 
goods, and let me know the result as 
quickly as possible. But you must do all 
this, remember, without giving my nephew 
reason to surmise that I have sent you to 
look after him. Will you undertake this 
commission ? ” 

**To the best of my ability I will,” an- 
swered Carlino, ‘‘ but I cannot dispose of 
my time beyond the 26th or 27th of this 
month, as on the Ist of May I must be at 
Acqui.” 

‘* Let me see,” said Signor Colletta, ‘‘ to- 
day is the 9th; in all-probability you will 
have done all I require by the 26th or 27th. 
Should you find a few more days necessary, 
I will put you all right with the manager of 
the establishment at Acqui, who is my 
friend.” 

Upon this understanding, Carlino set out 
on the evening of the same day, fully fur- 
nished, of course, by Signor Colletta with 
money, and with the address of his nephew 
in Paris. 
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This Signor Giorgio, be it said en passant, 
a young man of three-and-twenty, had in- 
herited all the fortune of his father, a Col- 
letta unknown to this story, and that of his 
uncle, Carlino’s first master. Signor Gior- 
gio therefore was as rich as he was wilful, 
which he was in a rather superlative degree. 
A good part of his capital was invested in his 
uncle’s business, and therefore it was Sig- 
nor Colletta’s interest to keep on friendly 
terms with his nephew, and to handle him 
with greut delicacy. 

Carlino did not find Signor Giorgio at his 
old address, but easily procured his new 
one at the office of the exhibitors in the 
Palace of Industry where he also ascer- 
tained that all the necessary formalities had 
been gone through in time by Signor 
Giorgio; only, instead of having the place 
allotted for the Colletta display properly 
arranged and ornamented, so as to set off 
the articles to the best advantage, also an 
important part of his mission, the young 
man had left it as it was, thinking of noth- 
ing further but enjoying himself. This was 
no serious injury, as it was easily to be 
remedied. Carlino managed to meet Signor 
Giorgio as though by accident, turned the 
conversation on the Exhibition, and easily 
drew from him the avowal of his difficulties, 
to help him out of which he offered his ser- 
vices, which were gratefully accepted. Ten 
days were more than sufficient to make up 
for the time lost, and on the 24th of April 
Carlino could write to Signor Colletta that 
he considered his task as at an end, and 
that he intended to leave Paris on the 
morow, or on the day after that. Now, 
Signor Colletta had already received this 
letter, when we saw him lock in his desk 
the enclosure for Carlino delivered to him 
by the Mayor of Bovino. 

Since his arrival in Paris, Carlino had 
more than once thought of going to Rue 
Madame to see Mdlle. Victorine, and at 
the same time to inquire after M. le Baron 
de Kerdiat, but he never could find time to 
put his intention into execution. But on 
the eve of leaving Paris, most. likely for 
ever, the idea of going away without a visit 
to Mdile. Victorine struck him as so mon- 
strous, that he immediately took his way 
towards the Faubourg St.. Germain. 

It was nearly two in the afternoon when 
he knocked at the well-known porte cochére, 
which remained shut, even in the daytime, 
a profession of gentility, as much as to say, 
“Odi profanum vulgus et arceo” and went 
straight to the porter’s lodge. Just seven- 
teen months since he had last left that lodge 
to enter a citadine in a state of positive dis- 
traction. ‘The pertress did not recognize 
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him, and asked who he wanted. Let us add, 
to be just, that her attention just then was 
more than divided between the new-comer 
and the pot-au-feu which she was skilfully 
skimming. ‘‘What? Am1Iso altered,” ex- 
claimed Carlino, ‘‘ that you do not recog- 
nize me, Madame Perret ?” 

** Bonté du ciel! why, it is Monsieur 
Carlino,” cried she in the greatest excite- 
ment. ‘* Pray, take a seat. How glad 
Perret will be to see you again! I wonder 
where my head was not to have recollected 
you instantly. So here you are again in 
Paris.” 

‘*T am going away again to-morrow,” 
said Carlino, ‘‘ but not without saying 
good day to old friends. How is M. 
Perret, and Mademoiselle Victorine, and 
Monsieur le Baron? ” 

**Perret is well enough, thank God, 
bating his rheumatism. He will be here 
presently. Mademoiselle Victorine always 
the same, as thin as a ghost — little food 
and little sleep never fattened anybody, as 
far as I know. As to Monsieur le Baron, 
as bad as ever, if not worse. Between you 
and me, he is not expected to get through 
the year.” 

Carlino stood aghast. ‘‘ Are you speak- 
ing of Baron Gaston my late master ?” 

‘**Surely, don’t I? Of him who looked 
so big and sour.” 

‘*Is it possible?” exclaimed Carlino, 
** What is the matter with him?” 

‘* Why ever since his accident. . . 

‘* What accident ?” interrupted Carlino. 

‘*Why! haven’t you heard of his acci- 
dent ? it was in all the papers. He was 
thrown from his horse, and thought to 
be dead for full twenty-four hours,” and 
improving the occasion, Madame Perret 
related to Carlino ab ovo the melancholy 
story, strengthening the lugubrious tints in 
proportion to the effect that she saw her 
narrative was producing on her listener. 

Carlino sat silent for a moment Afier she 
had finished, then said, *‘ Do you think he 
could or would see me? [I should be glad 
to tell him how much. . . .” here his voice 
grew tremulous, and the tears started into 
his eyes. 

**T never met the like of you for return- 
ing good for evil, and I always said as 
much,” observed Madame Perret, on whom 
Carlino’s emotion proved infectious. ‘*‘ Yes, 
I think he would see you, unless he is in 
one of his fits of pain. Shall I go and let 
him know that you are here ?” 

‘** Yes, do, my good Madame Perret.” 

‘«Then just mind the lodge for an instant. 
But no. i will shut it, and you come with 
me. If anybody comes, they must wait,” 


” 
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and suiting the action to the words, she 
shut her door, and went up ‘to the first 
story, with Carlino at her heels. The door 
of the Baron’s apartment was ajar — too 
often the case, judging from what she mut- 
tered about un tas de.fainéans doing noth- 
ing but going in and out. Madame Perret 
motioned to her companion to wait in the 
ante-room, while she went in on tiptoe to 
the saloon. Presently she came back say- 
ing that Monsieur was in a fit of pain, but 
would nevertheless see Carlino. She added 
in a whisper, ‘** [ never saw him so low, he 
is wandering in his mind, fancying that he 
has written to you, and that he was expect- 
ing you every day. Just go in without 
knocking.” 

The Baron lay at full length on a sofa, 
wrapped in a dressing gown, his head sup- 
ported by a heap of pillows. Nearly four 
months of seclusion and of suffering had 
written their sad tale on his shrunken form 
— his face pale as death, was convulsed by 
such intense pain, that drops of perspira- 
tion rained off his forehead. Upon Car- 
lino’s entrance he made an unsuccessful 
effort to raise his head, stretched forth 
feebly both hands, and gasped out, ‘* Car- 
lino!” For his life he could not have said 


another word, but there lay concentrated in 
that simple appeal, in that invocation of a 


name, never once pronounced before, in 
the tone and in the gesture, an eloquence 
which went straight to Carlino’s heart, and 
stirred up all its tenderness. 

**Oh, my poor master!” cried Carlino, 
hurrying forward and taking in his own the 
sufferer’s hands, and both master and ser- 
vant wept long and silently over those poor 
half dead hands. 

**T knew that you would come,” said at 
last the Baron, who was the first to recover 
himself. ‘I knew you would, I made sure 
of it from the time I received Madame 
Ferrolliet’s letter. See what a blessing you 
bring with you. I was in a fit of pain when 
you came in, your presence has cut it 
short.” 

The aspect of the speaker, his words and 
his tone were not those of a man wandering 
in his mind, and yet... . 

** May I ask,” said Carlino in some per- 
plexity, ‘‘ what Madame Ferrolliet wrote to 
you?” 

‘*That my letter to her, intended as 
much for you, had not found you at Bovino, 
but that some Signor Colletta had taken 
charge of it, and would forward it to you 
at Turin.” 





**I only passed through Turin on my 
way to Paris,” replied Carlino more puz- | 
zled than ever, ‘‘ and I now know for the | 
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first time of your having written, either to 
Madame Ferrolliet or to me.” 

‘Then, how do you happen to be in 
Paris ?” asked the Baron. 

Carlino told him of the business which 
had brought him thither, of its termination, 
and of his intention of returning to Italy 
on the morrow. The Baron’s face changed 
fearfully on hearing this. ‘‘ Ob! for God’s 
sake,” he cried, ‘‘do not forsake me now 
that I have found you again! It is the 
hand of Providence that has brought you to 
my assistance. I am surrounded by mer- 
cenaries who do not care a straw about me 
or my sufferings. Affliction has taught me 
all the value of an attendant like you. My 
whole chance of recovery lies in the water- 
cure of Divonne. Nobody will go there 
with me if you do not. Pray, pray don’t 
forsake me in my great need!” 

Deeply touched as Carlino was by this 
confession of helplessness, still he had too 
keen a sense of propriety not to be shocked 
by so glaring an inversion of the relative 
position of master and servant. He said 
accordingly; **Oh! Sir, you must try to 
dismiss from your mind all such fears of 
being forsaken, novody intends to forsake 
you, and I, for my part, shall only be too 
happy to re-enter your service, and to 
follow you to Divonne, or anywhere else. 
It is not every day that a poor devil like me 
meets with a good master and a good place, 
setting aside the advantage of seeing a little 
of the world.” 

The Baron was not taken in by Carlino’s 
kindly pretence, but said nothing, and began 
descanting instead at great length on his 
accident, his sufferings, his dear scheme of 
the water-cure, telling it all with that exu- 
berance of detail, with that fond pre-occu- 
pation of self, which characterizes all per- 
sons attacked by a serious malady, and 
which in itself a relief. Never was 
orator listened to with more sympathetic 
interest. 

Carlino rose to go, saying, ‘1 am afraid 
of tiring Monsieur; besides, I have an ap- 
pointment with Signor Colletta, and some 
letters to write.” The Baron looked dis- 
turbed, and asked, ** When can you come 
to stay for good and all?” 

** Whenever it may suit Monsieur.” 

«Then [ would say, don’t go away, but 
stay. However, I must not be more selfish 
than I can help. Let us fix for to-morrow 
morning at ten. By that tine I shall have 
got rid of my present servant.” 

** But,” said Carlino, ** I ssoald be sorry 
that on my account - 

**Set yonr heart at rest on 
interrupted the Baron, ‘* he is io: 
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to go than I to dismiss him which is saying 
a good deal. I shall smooth his exit by a 
douceur. Au revoir! do not fail to be here 
at ten precisely.” 

Carlino went to his rendezvous, where, 
instead of receiving Signor Giorgio’s com- 
missions for Biella as intended, he had to 
make known to that young gentleman his 
resolve to stay where he was, and re-enter 
the service of his former Paris master. Out 
of respect for that master, he gave no fur- 
ther explanations. Nor was he more ex- 
plicit with Signer Corletta, to whom he 
wrote immediately, to inform him of the 
step he had taken, and to beg him to inter- 
pose his good offices with the manager of 
the Baths at Acqui, so that his engagement 
with that gentleman might be amicably can- 
celled. He also further requested Signor 
Colletta tu forward to his address, Rue 
Madame, the enclosure he had received 
from the Syndic of Bovino, and, at the same 
time, to give him instructions with respect 
to the balance of money, which Signor Col- 
letta would see, from the note of expenses 
now forwarded, still remained in his (Car- 
lino’s) hands. He also wrote to his sister, 
excusing himself for not having done so 
before, an omission caused by the unexpect- 
edness and hurry of his journey, and the 
constant occupation which had left no time 
at his disposal. 

His last letter was to Beata. He took it 
for granted in it that she would fully - 
prove of what he had done, though it would 
occasion disappointment both to her and to 
him. ‘‘ We are young and can wait,” he 
said in concluding; ‘‘ aud as to the poor 
sufferers we used to tend in common at the 
baths, my absence will not prevent their hay- 
ing proper care from the good souls round 
them, whereas this poor master of mine has 


nobody, or at least fancies he has nobody, 
but me to take care of him; and then his 
case is so far worse than any I ever met at 
Acqui, that, even had he been a stranger, I 
feel as if I ought to have given him the pre- 
ference. Only fancy a strong, active, iron- 
willed man of forty or so reduced to the 
helplessness of a babe. And the change in 
his mind and ways is scarcely less striking 
than the change in his body. The bar of 
steel has become like soft wax — withal so 
affectionate, so yielding, so meek, that it 
positively pains me to see it. In my opinion 
a master, whatever his circumstances, should 
always feel and act as a master.” 

It was past midnight before Carlino had 
finished his correspondence, and gone to 
bed. He slept very soundly, got up early 
as usual, and went the first thing to put his 
letters in the post, and then to buy himself 
a good supply of linen, a complete suit of 
clothes, and a trunk to hold these purchases. 
I am » baron’s valet, thought he, and I 
must do honour to my master. The whole 
of his goods and chattels when he left Biella 
so suddenly, consisted of the clothes on his 
back. This done, he returned to his inn, 
had a hearty breakfast, paid his bill, dressed 
himself in his new clothes, and drove to Rue 
Madame. 

It was just striking nine. He tarried a 
little while in the concierge’s lodge, and 
having ascertained that the coast was clear, 
namely, that his predecessor had left more 
than an hour ago, he went up to the first 
floor, entered the bedroom of his master, 
who was still in bed, and said with his good- 
humoured smile, ‘‘ Here I am, to stay until 
Monsieur sends me away.” 

‘sif that be the case,” answered the 
Baron, smiling in return, ‘‘ I frankly warn 
you that you will have long to wait.” 








One would like a little definite information 
about the French and English wrestlers who 
have recently been matched against cach other 
at the Agricultural Hall. The reports state 
that the Frenchmen, when they ought to have 
fallen fairly on their backs, turned somersaults 
in the air instead, and so foiled their opponents. 
This gymnastic style of wrestling has the merit, 
at least, of novelty; but we fancy that if one of 
these Frenchmen were gripped by a mighty son 
of Devon, like: John Kidd or Abraham Cann, 
his chance of turning somersaults thereafter 
would be very slight indeed, Are the persons 


matched against them men of mettle from the | 


wrestling counties, or are they mere Cockneys 





with a smattering of the art? There are wrest- 
lers in Devon and Cornwall, there are wrestlers 
of another sort in Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, and either North or West might be ex- 
pected to supply men who would be a match for 
French gymnastics, But if their opponents 
were picked up in this metropolis, we are not at 
all surprised at the result. Wrestling, we may 
observe by the way, is an exercise too much 
neglected by our youthful athletes; it develops 
every muscle, and teaches a man to keep his 
temper under control. And for purposes of self- 
defence it is at least as useful as boxing. Apro- 
pos of la boxe, why don’t the French send over 
‘some pugilists to beat ours? The Graphic. 
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In 1806 Prussia had enjoyed ten years of 
the ignoble peace purchased by the Treaty 
of Basle. Her king, though entering warmly 
at first into the coalition against revolution- 
ary France, soon tired of a war in which 
defeat would fall heavily on Prussia and 
success would but strengthen her German 
rival by the re-establishment of Austrian 
dominion in Belgium. The campaigns of 
1792-3 had added no lustre to Prussian 
arms. Long disuse of the practice of war 
had unfitted for the field the stiff machines 
which in outward show alone represented 
the warriors of the great Frederic. Bat- 
talions in which each captain bought recruits 
for his company from crimps at the cheapest 
rate had proved as unequal to the proof of 
a campaign as the untrained staff and eom- 
missariat which attempted with them the in- 
vasion of France. Military pedantry had 
long had sway in the service, and eombined 
with bad administration to cause the sol- 
dier’s trade to be shunned by all who could 
choose a trade of their own; nor had a war 
undertaken nominally to restor2 the Bour- 
bons awakened the latent patriotism of the 
Northern Germans. Peace, therefore, was 
popular with all classes, and prince and 
people were alike content to withdraw from 
the inglorious straggle to a not less inglori- 
ous neutrality, leaving Austria to defend 
single-handed the integrity of the Empire 
over which she nominally presided. 

Whilst the unequal eontest’went on from 
year to year between revolutionary ardour 
and Hapsburg obstinacy; whilst worn-out 
veterans, failing on either side, gave way to 
abler men ; whilst modern strategy from the 
feeble warfare of 1792-3 rose suddenly, un- 
der Napoleon and the Archduke Charles, 
to the highest stage the art reached before 
the days of steam; Prussia, tranquil in her 
avoidance of the storm which shook her 
neighbors, applied all her power to consoli- 
date the acquisition made not long before 
as her share of the partition of Poland. 
The struggle carried on for centuries along 
the lower Vistula between the Teuton and 
the Sclave had ended in the triumph of the 
former. German capital flowed over to fer- 
tilize Polish territory; to farm a Polish 
estate was at once the most profitable and 
aristocratic of employments for the Prussian 
noblesse ; and the process of amalgamation 
and absorption had fairly set in which has 
continued steadily down to the present day, 
disturbed only for a short season by the era 


* Aus dem Leben des Generals (Dr.) Heinrich von 
1868-9. 
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of Napoleonic conquest of which we are 
Orel to speak. The old university of 
<Gnigsberg in East Prussia was frequented 
by the youth of both races alike in the first 
years of this century. Among these was 
our autobiographer, Henry von Brandt, one 
of a large and wealthy family of noble race 
who had cast their lot in the new territories 
acquired by the House of Brandenburg; 
and so little, he tells us, was independence 
sought by the Polish students of 1805, that 
it was the fashion for them to mix freely 
with the Germans in classroom and in sport, 
and to call themselves ‘* South-Prussians,” 
as the others were Brandenburgers or East- 
Prussians. 

This tranquil process of amalgamation 
was not to last long. Events were at hand 
which would shake the foundations of pre- 
scriptive authority throughout Europe, and 
change for a season the aspirations, fashions, 
and even the names, of doubtful national- 
ities. Napoleon in his camp at Boulogne 
was already the object of attention to the 
whole civilized world; and young Brandt, 
like most of his fellow-students, paid more 
attention to French than to his proper study 
of law, and read the journals more diligently 
than the works of jurisprudence which his 
professor recommended. Bonaparte (for 
by his family name the Emperor of the 
French was then universally known), un- 
matched as administrator and general, 
elected sovereign of a mighty people, yet 
not many years before a friendless collegian, 
an unknown subaltern, was the object of 
romantic admiration on the part of the sim- 
ple students of KGnigsberg. Some of these 
would have made an actual idol of their fa- 
vourite hero, but that the sudden execution 
of the Duc d’Enghien just before the corona- 
tion of his slayer, threw a damp over the 
ardour of many who, until that dark deed, 
had counted Napoleon as good as great, 
and had regarded his self-exaltation to 
supreme power as the truest act of patriot- 
ism to a distracted country. 

Germany and her people were soon to be 
undeceived as to the purity of his motives. 
Foiled in his designs upon England, Napo- 
leon turned his arms eastward, seeking to 
fix a quarrel first upon the hereditary enemy 
of France. A war with Austria was easy to 
provoke, certain to be popular, and gave 
promise of further results than a mere fresh 
humiliation of the twice-vanquished Court 
of Vienna. The word was given to pass the 
Rhine, and that campaign of Ulm began in 
which (as De Fézensac has clearly shown*) 
the shortcomings of the grand army proved 


* See Edin. Rev. Jan. 1868. 
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to be great, even after all its Boulogne 
training ; but which led to successes so vast 
that all shortcomings were forgotten. Rus- 
sia came late to the aid of her threatened 
neighbour, only to add to the triumph of the 
victor on the decisive field of Austerlitz. 
Prussia, on the other hand, had long been 
trained to look coolly at the defeats of Aus- 
tria, and would have regarded the fresh 
reverse with complacency but for the sudden 
violation of her own territory made for 
French advantage by Bernadotte’s corps at 
the outset of the campaign. This outrage 
first raised her spirit against Napoleon, and 
made all Northern Germany doubt the wis- 
dom of the policy of isolation which had 
given the French their recent advantage. 
Like the rest of the Prussian youth, the 
KGnigsberg students cried out for satisfac- 
tion; but, lixe others, were easily appeased 
by the annexation of Hanover, offered their 
country as a sop by the wily invader, who 
thus sought to gain time to concentrate his 
army on his new base on the Main. He 
had gathered 190,000 men there ready to 
crush their independence, whilst they were 
yet, as Brandt honestly tells us, blindly re- 
joicing over the new addition to the 
‘* strength of the fatherland.” Then, in- 
deed, the mask was thrown off, and the 
struggle for the national life they held dear 
was seen to have been but deferred at the 
invader’s pleasure. 

‘*T can still most vividly remember,” says 
our writer, ‘‘the astonishment which fell 
upon all when the news of our defeats 
reached Konigsberg.” Citizens and students 
had shared to the full the singular delusion 
entertained by high officers of the army, and 
even published by General Riichel to his 
corps at the outset of the campaign, that the 
French successes of which they had heard 
had been won against inferior enemies in 
spite of a bad system, such as must inevita- 
bly fail when tested against the better- 
trained battalions of Prussia. Jena has 
been usually looked upon as the crucial 
shock in which the old tactics handed down 
by Frederic were suddenly found wanting ; 
bat, in truth, the proof of their inadequacy 
to meet the more rapid and lighter move- 
ments of the enemy, was furnisked abun- 
dantly at the very first collision of the ar- 
mies four days before on the little plain of 
Saalfeld. On the one side came Lannes, 
Napoleon’s own favourite marshal, the best 
handler of troops in action, according to his 
master’s judgment, of all the quick tacticians 
that followed the Imperial Eagles. On the 
other was Prince Louis of Prussia, chief of 
the war party in the Berlin Councils, ‘*a 
man,” says the greatest of all German mili- 
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tary writers, *‘ now thirty-three years of 
age, of vehement courage but dissipated 
habits, burning for military fame but un- 
versed in the practice of war, and counting 
on his own personal valour to redeem every 
error of judgment. Lannes had with him 
Suchet’s division, veterans long trained to 
war on the light method bequeathed by the 
Revolutionary armjes, and perfected by 
practice ; and these officered by men who 
had won all their posts in real service. The 
Prussians opposed to them were not much 
fewer in number, drilled with an exact ped- 
antry now unknown, confident in the hered- 
itary reputation of their army, but slow and 
unready in movement, and led by officers of 
little but parade-ground practive. The 
French division, pouring through a pass into 
the plain in which the Prussians were drawn 
up, extended swiftly to its left till it embraced 
the whole front of the enemy, and then pre- 
pared to advance in columns covered by the 
usual swarm of skirmishers thrown out 
around the head of each. These the Prus- 
sian troops at once began to fire heavily on, 
either mistaking them for an attack in force, 
or irritated by their boldness; but the well- 
dressed lines and serried ranks of Louis were 
vain against the crouching scattered foe, 
whose deadly dropping shots his battalions 
returned in vain. The Prussians fell thick 
and fast, until Lannes, observing his foe al- 
ready shaken, and having placed his col- 
umns so as to seize readily each point of 
vantage offered by the ground, threw them 
on swiftly to the attack. Before the Prus- 
sian lines could change front, they found 
the enemy penetrating between them and 
gaining their unprotected flanks. In vain 
did Louis ride from side to side encourag- 
ing his men; in vain did he try too late to 
use the slow infantry of the line to support 
his few riflemen against the skirmishers 
whose fire was mowing down his close for- 
mation. In an hour from the time of the 
attack his force was in flight, and he him- 
self lay weltering in his blood in the track 
of the fugitives, cut down by a French ser- 
geant after a brief summons to surrender, a 
vain sacrifice to the long-cherished notion 
of the invincibility of the tactics of a bygone 
age. 
Such, though in lesser detail, was the first 
intelligence from the field of war that rang 
through Prussia. Then came the fearful 
news of the defeat of Jena and Auerstadt. 
The army had been all but destroyed, three 
of the four chiefs taken or slain, the King 
was in hasty flight. The defeat by Berna- 


dotte of the last reserves upon the Saal soon 
followed, the investment of Magdeburg, 
the defection of the Saxons, the fall of Ber- 
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lin, the capture of Bliicher and his flying 
cavalry. The evil now thickened day by 
day, and accusations of rashness, of treach- 
ery, of imbecility, of cowardice, were re- 
peated whenever civilians spoke of the once 
admired national army. At KG6nigsberg, 
and wherever the German and Sclavonic 
elements had met closely, there was a sud- 
den division of sentiment and separation of 
society. The Polish fellow-students of 
Brandt had naturally but little sympathy for 
the sufferings of Prussia. They felt not 
the shame of her defeats; they looked with 
curious and not unfriendly eyes to the great 
conqueror who already turned his arms 
towards their enslaved country. After the 
first positive news of the course of the cam- 
paign, they withdrew from mixing with the 
Germans, and forgetting their former as- 
sumption of Teutonism, called themselves 
Poles or Lithuanians. Even those from 
Dantsic, Brandt tells us, kept apart from 
the real Prussians, amongst whom the 
misfortunes of their country awoke a war- 
like spirit which foreshadowed the glorious 
rising of 1813. All were crying out for 
arms; and when a royal aid-de-camp 
reached the city with orders to form new 
corps of provisional battalions, a crowd of 
students came forward to offer their ser- 
vices. Brandt was one of those accepted 
for an ensign’s duty in one of eighteen bat- 
talions to be raised in East Prussia, the 
ranks of which were to be filled by con- 
scripts or discharged soldiers called back 
to service. Little but misery could be ex- 
eae in such quarters as he now found 
imself, placed in a semi-Polish village for 
winter training, under a Government whose 
warlike means were exhausted or in the 
enemy’s hands, and with small knowledge 
on the part of most of the officers and 
men, of the profession they had suddenly 
adopted. Cold, dirt, and scanty rations 
were the chief features of the life of the new 
ensign and his brother-soldiers, and the 
only military necessity of which there was 
abundance was the drill, which went on 
unceasingly. The training was at first by 
companies, but these were soon formed 
into battalions, and the latter before long 
were completed and tolerably instructed. 
Probably the Prassian Government had not 
the means of putting them into the field, for 
through the long-spring of 1807 they were 
left unemployed, not without murmuring on 
the part of the officers, who envied the 
brave deeds of their comrades at Eylau, 
and believed that a reinforcement to 
Lestocq’s corps before the battle might 
have made of the indecisive struggle a 
glorious victory. Young Brandt mean- 
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while did not waste his leisure, but gave 
his spare hours to the study of the small 
library he had brought with him, and almost 
learnt by heart Cesar’s ‘‘ Commentaries,” 
the ‘* Seven Year's War,” and Voltaire’s 
‘*Charles XII.,” in the intervals of drill, 
finding this easier, he says, than to com- 
mand his squad with the full confidence 
necessary in an efficient officer. At length 
an order reached the battalion to march 
upon Tilsit, which was received with joy 
until news came of the cause. Prussia’s 
hitherto faithful ally, the Czar Alexander, 
had seen his chosen general Benningsen 
throw away the whole advantage of a long 
and able defensive campaign by the one 
morning of rashness that brought on the 
battle of Friedland. Hoping vainly to sur- 
prise a French detachment, he risked an 
army, inferior in numbers and less easily 
moved than the French, in face of the ene- 
my and with a deep river in its rear. 
Napoleon seized on his advantage with a 
readiness worthy of his young days of Italy, 
and the victory which followed, though 
more easily won than those of Marengo 
and Austerlitz, was as striking and decisive 
as either. Russia abandoned her ally a 
few days later, and the victor was able to 
dictate his own terms to the prostrate 
monarchy of the Hohenzollerns. Prussia 
came out of the struggle shorn of half her 
territories, and a mere helpless vassal of the 
French Empire. Among her losses were 
the recent acquisitions of Polish soil, and 
her boundaries were so freely clipped 
to make the new Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
formidable, that some hundreds of thou- 
sands of pure Germans were transferred to 
the latter, and became in all but name sub- 
jects of France. Among those thus ab- 
ruptly handed over was the family of 
Brandt, and the young ensign was ordered 
forthwith to lay aside his Prussian commis- 
sion and repair to his home. His discharge 
bore on its face the official endorsement of 
its purpose, being ‘‘ granted in order not 
to withdraw the bearer from the service of 
the.new authorities of his country.” 
Following out the instructions handed 
him, the ex-ensign made his way to Warsaw 
and presenting himself to the commandant, 
was sent on to appear personally before 
Davoust, who held a sway, almost absolute 
at that period of military rule, over the 
newly-formed Grand Duchy, of which he 
was Governor-General. The young Prus- 
sian, after some waiting, was ushered sud- 
denly into the presence of the redoubtable 
Marshal. He found leaning against a door- 
post a middle-sized strongly-built man, 
somewhat under forty years old, of stern 
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hard features and thoroughly military 
bearing, dressed in a simple uniform, with 
jackboots and a plain officer’s sword, his 
rank being denoted only by the silver baton 
embroidered on his epaulets. ‘‘ You are 
from the Memel,” he asked at once of 
Brandt; ‘‘ did you see the Queen there?” 
** Yes, your Excellency, I saw her but the 
day before I came away.” ‘* Was she in 
trouble? Did she look sorrowful?” were 
the next questions put rapidly by the 
interrogator. ‘‘ I only saw her walking on 
the beach with the two eldest princes,” was 
the reply, which produced a sharp ‘‘ Answer 
me my question; did she look as if she 
were in trouble?” ‘* Yes, indeed,” replied 
Brandt more boldly; ** and she had good 
cause, for they have taken half his countyy 
away from the King.” ‘* And whose fault 
is that?” went on the Marshal, without 
showing any anger at the Prussian sympa- 
thies of his hearer, but seeking apparently 
to work up his own feelings of hostility to 
the injured royal house; *‘ was it not she 
who forced the poor King into danger? 
Did not she compel him to throw down the 
glove to the Emperor? Was not she her- 
self at Jena, haranguing the regiments in 
uniform? But for her intrigues and the 
bluster of the officers of the guard, the 
King would have now been in alliance with 
us, and the monarchy of the Great Frederic 
not have been dashed to pieces. How- 
ever,” he suddenly added, recollecting him- 
self, ‘* all this is no business of yours. Go 
back to your own home, and be hence- 
forward a faithful subject of your new 
lord.” 

Brandt went, but only to find that all the 
comfort and prosperity of his father’s house 
was destroyed by the waste of war. The 
exactions of the French commissariat had 
almost ruined his own family, while all 
around them there reigned the confusion of 
revolution, for the Prussian functionaries 
bad been removed and their places not yet 
supplied. Feeling his presence at home to 
be but an additional burden on means al- 
ready overtaxed, and burning to put his 
lately acquired knowledge to some use, 
Brandt resolved, in spite of Davoust’s 
warning, to seek entrance once more into 
the Prussian army. His father had once 
been acquainted with Bliicher, who was at 
that time stationed near the Polish frontier 
of Prussia; and armed witha letter to the 
veteran, even then a distinguished officer, 
young Brandt made his way to his quarters. 
The general read carelessly the introduc- 
tion handed him, and roughly told the ap- 
plicant that he knew already of too many in 
the same case, and could do nothing for 
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him. The coarse sharp manner with which 
Brandt’s suit was rejected, struck him all 
the more after a visit made on quitting 
Bliicher to the heroic and ill-fated Schill, 
whose personal courage and warm patriot- 
ism had made him known in Prussia far 
better than most officers of higher rank. 
He had already come to be looked upon by 
many as the future champion of their suffer- 
ing country, and Brandt’s friends had ad- 
vised him to try what an interview there 
would do for him in case he failed to find 
aid in Bliicher. Schill, though already 
the centre of a movement which gave birth 
afterwards to the famous Tugend-bund, 
could promise nothing for the young man 
who sought his interest; but his manner 
was in pleasing contrast to that of the old 
general, and the writer pays our nation the 
compliment of finding no word so suited to 
express his admiration of it as that of gentle- 
manlike, borrowed into his text from our 
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eartsick with disappointments and 
weary with his journey, Brandt once more 
gained the Polish town of Sochaczew, near 
which his parents lived. He found here an 
ex-Prussian officer and friend of his father’s 
who had been appointed to the nominal 
command, merely for the purpose of making 
him responsible for the supplies of a French 
division which was in camp not far off. 
French’ officials in the character of town- 
major and government secretary ruled the 
district through the Commandant, and led 
the poor man, who knew but little of their 
tongue, a life of misery ; while he dared not 
resign his post for fear some successor 
should be appointed, less reluctant. than 
himself to spare the inhabitants as much as 
possible from further exactions. Brandt 
offered his assistance in the Commandant’s 
office, and was gladly accepted, being ap- 
pointed, as the only equivalent his friend 
could give, to the rank of corporal un- 
attached. Two months passed away in this 
fashion, the young fhan’s zeal and attention 
making him more and more useful, when 
there reached the place a Polish major em- 
ployed in gathering recruits for the troops 
then being raised for French use on the 
banks of the Vistula. He applied to the 
Commandant for the aid of a temporary 
adjutant, and obtained the loan of the ser- 
vices of voung Brandt, who received his 
warm thanks, when he left the place a few 
days later, for the assiduity and activity 
which had enabled him to finish his business 
with unhoped-for speed. But this officer, 
it soon appeared, had not contented him- 
self with empty praise. Though he held 
out no promise of helping Brandt to a bet- 
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ter position, he remembered him to some 
purpose when he reached Warsaw. - Three 
weeks after his departure, a French gen- 
darme reached the Commandant’s office at 
Sochaczew, with a despatch addressed to 
‘*Mr. Brandt} late ensign in the Prussian 
service.” Opening it, he found, to his as- 
tonishment, that Marshal Davoust had ap- 
pointed him sub-lieutenant in the ‘* Legion 
of the Vistula,” under authority from the 
Emperor to fill up the vacant commissions 
in the new corps, and now directed him to 
proceed to the depdt of the regiment, which 
was located at Sédan, in France. The 
young Prussian was too well trained in sub- 
mission to local authority and too desirous 
of employment to do more than cast one 

lunce of regret at his lost chance of fight- 
ing for his native country. In a few days 
more he was on his march through it with 
500 Polish recruits, and ere long, traversing 
the great road by which Napoleon was to 
flee ruined from Leipsic six years later, ar- 
rived upon the Rhine at Mayence, and 
crossed the river into France. 

Marching in that country he found more 
pleasant than in Germany, where the politi- 
cal circumstances of the time made the Poles 
peculiarly obnoxious. ‘*‘ They left off call- 
ing us barbarians, and rascally Chinese,” 
he says, ‘‘ though our village quarters were 
still rough and unpleasant enough.” Ar- 
rived at Sédan, the new recruits were prop- 
erly shoed, dressed, and after a brief delay, 
ordered forward to join the armies gathering 
at the gate of the Pyrenees. Napoleon’s 
first Spanish adventure had disastrously 
failed, through the incompetency of Dupont, 
hitherto a favourite and distinguished gen- 
eral. Europe had heard with astonishment 
of 20,000 disciplined French troops laying 
down their arms toa mere mob of hasty 
levies. All Spain had risen. English gold 
and arms were pouring in to the aid of the 
insurgent Juntas. Moreover, the French 
in Portugal had been completely defeated 
abont the same time by a young British 
general, one Arthur Wellesley, hitherto 
unknown to European fame, and had evac- 
uated that country altogether. A small 
corner only of the Peninsula was left to the 
king whom Napoleon had named to the 
throne of which he had laid treacherous hold 
under the guise of friendly intervention. 
Europe had witnessed the new turn of events 
with astonishment, and there were not 
wanting prophets to declare that the hour 
of N =A te fall was near, and that For- 
tune had for ever abandoned the man who 
bad used her favours so ill. But the Em- 





eror took better measure of the calibre of 
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stances of the time, and prepared deliberately 
to enter Spain in person with resistless 
strength, little dreaming of the tenacity of 
the national resistance which was before 
him, or the fatal wound to his strength 
which ‘*the Spanish ulcer” was little by 
little hereafter to inflict. A quarter of a 
million soldiers were passing the Pyrenees 
to avenge the disaster of Baylen, and 
among them young Brandt, with his squad 
of Polish recruits, left Bordeaux after a 
brief halt to take their part in the great 
Peninsular campaign of the autumn of 1808. 
He had time to mark the true Southern 
looseness of manners which showed itself 
in forms repulsive to his stricter sentiment, 
as his detachment made its last marches in 
France ; to observe the strange likeness of 
the sandy wastes and firclad heaths of the 
Landes to the Polish plains in which his 
childhood had been passed; to gaze won- 
deringly at the building at Bayonne, where 
the Emperor had meditated on and fixed 
the fate of the Spanish princes who had 
trusted themselves to his keeping ; to glance 
at the baths of Biarritz lately used by Napo- 
leon himself, while the cavalry of the guard 
formed a chain of videttes from sea to sea, 
circling round the bathing-place for the 
protection of his sacred person; to call up 
to memory the mysterious legends of the 
stony pass of Fuenterrabia into which the 
column next plunged ; to see at every stage 
the individuality of the Polish depot melted 
away in the gathering military stream in 
which it formed but a drop: and so the 
young subaltern found himseif‘in Spain, 
marching as already in the enemy’s pres- 
ence, with van and rear guard, and side 
patrols searching closely every lurking 
place, and his illusions as to the romance 
of the country vanishing as the promised 
land of beauty resolved itself into a succes- 
sion of paltry villages of closely fastened 
houses, tenanted chiefly by hideous old 
women, with here and there a few peasants 
dirty and degraded, but still defiant of the 
invaders. 

Brandt’s first Spanish quarters proved 
more agreeable than the outer aspect of the 
house, a closely-barred decayed mansion, 
had promised. The host, a genuine hidal- 
goin birth and manners, did his best to 
converse with his unbidden guests, ‘* which, 
as he did not understand either French or 
German, and spoke chiefly on religious sub- 
jects,” was not at first an easy matter. 
Having made out the tenor of his questions 
to concern the faith of the strangers, Brandt 
wrote out for him in Latin the Apostles’ 
Creed, which not only satisfied the Span- 
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led to his raking up, for present use, the 
stock of that language he had brought many 
years before from the University of Huesca, 
where he had studied with intent to take 
orders. A conversation in this medium 
followed, turning on the politics of the crisis, 
the host declining to give Napoleon the 
rank of ‘* Caesar” or ‘* Imperator,” and al- 
lowing him no more honour than was im- 
plied in the title of ‘* Supremus dux Franco- 
Galloram.” When on further questioning, 
the guest declared himself not a Catholic 
but a Lutheran, and assured the host that 
in Germany people of the two churches 
could meet together, live together, and even 
marry one another, the good Spaniard de- 
clined to give ear to such wondrous stories, 
and declared that for him anyone who used 
the Apostles’ Creed was a good Catholic 
and no heretic, and as such he would wel- 
come him. ‘* The conversation,” adds the 
memoir, ‘‘affords such an excellent illus- 
tration of the state of the land in which I 
was to pass the next few years, that I have 
purposely dwelt on its details.” The next 
stage brought him to Pampeluna, where 
he found leisure to visit the works of the 
citadel and examine the entrance where a 
party of French soldiers, from an encamp- 
ment outside, had surprised the place in the 
preceding winter under cover of a pretended 
snowball match, the players and spectators 
having their arms at hand in a bread-cart. 
St. Sebastian and Barcelona, with other 
lesser places, had been occupied in a like 
treacherous manner, and their seizure by a 
pretended ally, according to our writer, had 
much to do with the hatred which brought 
on the subsequent insurrection. 

The campaign had fairly opened when 
Brandt per Pampeluna. It is not nec- 
essary for us to follow out in detail the 
childish strategy with which the Spanish 
leaders, intoxicated by the success of Bay- 
len, sought to surround and cut off Napo- 
leon’s concentrated masses. Against such 
imbecility the Emperor would have tri- 
umphed with ease, even had he not wielded 
armies superior in numbers as well as train- 
ing to the ill-organized bodies which were 
scattered on his front and flanks. An Eng- 
lish reader may well take comfort in the 
thought that the only exception to the faults 
of Napoleon’s enemies in that fatal autumn, 
was the gallant blow by which Moore, strik- 
ing on the conqueror’s communications, 
released Madrid for a while from pressure, 
and gave the remnant of the Spanish forces 
time to recover from their first disasters. 
When Brandt came on the scene, and joined 
his regiment, the armies of Estremadura and 
Galicia had been already scattered by the 
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French, and Lannes was marching against 
those of Andalusia. and Arragon, which 
formed the western part of the great arc 
which the Spanish had formed round their 
enemy. Despite the misfortunes of their 
comrades, the two commanders, Castanos 
and Palafox, had too much jealousy or over- 
confidence to unite, although both were close 
to Tudela and within sight of each other. 
Lannes paused, according to his orders, for 
a day or two, to give Ney, who was co-op- 
erating to the westward, time to cut the foe 
off from Madrid, and then moved his columns 
against them. He was suffering atthe time 
from a severe accident, yet exerted himself 
personally to reconnoitre the Spanish posi- 
tions, and discovered the two armies just so 
far apart as to give him the opportunity, 
which he eagerly seized, of beating them in 
detail. Turning first against Palafox, whose 
troops were drawn up ina line so long as 
to be far beyond their commander’s power 
to maneeuvre, he rapidly attacked the Span- 
ish centre with the division of Mathieu, sup- 
— by the brigade of Habert, of which 

randt’s regiment formed part. The Span- 
ish regiments menaced gave way at once, 
and Lannes pouring his cavalry through 
the opening, the whole army of Arra- 
gon was soon in ignominious confusion 
and retreat. Lannes then executed a rapid 
change of front to his right to move against 
Castanos; but the troops of the latter were 
so intimidated by the spectacle of the defeat 
of their comrades, that they moved off with- 
out even waiting to receive the attack, 
bringing on their commander by this con- 
duct the vulgar charge of treason, with 
which the generals of revolutionary armies 
are for ever assailed when unsuccessful. 
Brandt relates but briefly the events of this 
important day, in which the imaginary 
strength of Spain finally collapsed; and his 


account of it is chiefly given from notes made - 


long after, partaking thus rather of the his- 
torical than the personal view. In fact, his 
own battalion being held in reserve, never 
approached the enemy at all, and but that 
a cannon-shot or two went over his head, he 
could with difficulty believe he had shared 
in a great action, in which the enemy left 
behind them 4,000 killed (including many 
drowned in the attempt to escape over the 
Ebro), and thirty guns. The whole event 
seemed like a dream to the young subaltern, 
who never saw the Spaniards distinctly, and 
though continually advancing with his regi- 
ment, only heard the shots getting more and 
more faint in the distance, as the retreat 
changed into rapid and unresisting flight. 
His corps, the 3rd, which had done most of 
the ook, had apparently reason enough to 
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despise their adversaries ; but were soon to 
learn the old lesson, that troops contempti- 
ble in the field, may yet fight desperately 
under cover. The remains of Palafox’s 
army sought refuge in Saragossa, and recov- 
ering heart when they found themselves ur- 

ursued by Moncey (who now commanded 
in Lannes’ place), prepared for that de- 
fence which has made the city for ever fa- 
mous in the history of patriotism. Moncey 
was thought but poorly of by his soldiers, 
who from the first instinctively felt him to 
be but a slow and feeble successor to the 
brilliant victor of Tudela. Although the 
battle was won on November 23rd, not two 
days’ march from Saragossa, it was a week 
before the French commander came in sight 
of the city; and when fairly before it, want 
of means, or dread of repeating the failure 
made earlier in the war, held him back from 
any attempt to take the place by a coup-de- 
main; nor was it until he had received a 
regular park of heavy guns, and been rein- 
forced by the whole corps of Mortier, that 
he commenced, about the middle of Decem- 
ber, after several vain summonses to Pala- 
fox, the first operations of the memorable 
seige. 

The story of that heroic struggle has 
never been so agreeably told as in the me- 
moirs of the young German whose career 
we are following. Brandt was, indeed, un- 
fortunate enough to be detached at its open- 
ing to Alagon, where the hospitals of the 
army had been opened after the late victory, 
and to fall ill of an infectious fever which 
was fatal to hundreds of the wounded sol- 
diers whose lives the Spanish bullets would 
have spared. But after looking closely at 
death in a form more frightful to the sol- 
dier than the worst to be met on a battle- 
field, after wandering from his quarters in a 
delirium, and unconsciously taking posses- 
sion of a bed in a ward full of dying pri- 
vates, the young Prussian fell into the Bure 
of a rough but kind-hearted doctor of his 
own regiment, and speedily recovered. In 
January he was again at the camp, and soon 
afterwards ready to take his turn of the 
most severe duty that subaltern was ever 
taxed with; for Grandjean’s division (to 
which Habert’s brigade belonged), was 
charged with the principal attack, and no 
regiments were more distinguished than 
those of the Vistula Legion, whose chief, 
Colonel Chlopicki, here first earned the high 
name which he kept to the end of his career. 

Brandt found his battalion regularly quar- 
tered with others in some former gardens 
of the suburbs. The field officers and 
staff were, for the most part, housed in the 
ruins of some sheltered building; but the 
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bulk of officers and men alike were livin 
in narrow excavations covered over wit 
earth laid on branches, and supplied with 
slender rations, eked out chiefly by food 
purchased from certain adventurous suttlers 
of the French side of the Pyrenees, who 
had swarmed across the mountains — the 
roads into France bemg then tolerably safe 
— to trade on the wants of their country- 
men. The soldiers would in general have 
been poor customers, but for irregular re- 
sources not recognized in the imperial pay- 
lists. ‘The chief of these during the early 
part of the siege was the plunder of the 
pockets of the Spaniards slain in the con- 
tinuous skirmishing by which the French 
carried the suburbs and olive-yards around 
the city after a contest of many days. At 
that time the defenders were frequently 
more numerous than the assailants, and 
among them were a large proportion of 
patriotic volunteers who had flocked into 
Saragossa from the country, bringing all 
their little worldly wealth upon their per- 
sons. There were in Brandt's regiment 
many gamekeepers and foresters from the 
woods of East Prussia, accustomed to shoot 
from their youth, who found the prospect 
of such human quarry so much to their 
taste, that they were never so pleased, 
during this part of the siege, as when it 
fell to the turn of their battalion to furnish 
picquets for the front. 
he work became closer and more seri- 
ous about the time that Brandt resumed 
duty. Under the guidance of a veteran 
sergeant who had fought in former days in 
Italy, Austria, and Poland, he learned all 
the mysteries of loopholing to advantage, 
so as to keep his own men under cover, at 
the same time, as far as possible, observing 
the enemy. Attacks now went on unceas- 
ingly, and before long the besiegers made 
good a lodgment in the city: but their 
real work still remained to be done, for 
Saragossa was crowded with massive stone 
buildings, convents for the most part, with 
walls of such portentous thickness as to 
make of each a separate fortalice, while the 
narrow devious streets were so wholly com- 
manded by the windows or loopholed open- 
ings used by the defenders, that they were 
almost useless for purpose of approach. 
The French were reduced to winning their 
way to the heart of the place by the slow 
process of mine and sap, varied by sharp 
assaults upon the strong buildings succes- 
sively breached by their explosions, and in 
each case obstinately defended. Thus week 
assed after week, with constant losses, 
requent displays of individual heroism, and 
a regular though often very slow advance ; 
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for Lannes had returned to take com- 
mand of the army, and his energetic spirit 
breathed itself through all below him. 
Lacoste, the general of engineers, who had 
become kaown in person to every soldier 
of the attacking force, fell a sacrifice to a 
needless exposure of his person on a subal- 
tern’s duty; but Rogniat—in later days 
the severest critic of his imperial master’s 
method of war—took up the work with 
zeal, and it went forward steadily, each 
lodgment in a building newly gained being 
thoroughly strengthened by Lannes’ own 
orders before a new one was made; unti, 
on the 18th February, the University build- 
ings which commanded the jugction of the 
two principal streets and had resisted all 
attempts at assault, were blown in with 
1,500 lbs. of powder, and the column 
of attack that followed the explosion safely 
lodged within. Palafox then at once wisely 
treated, and three days afterwards the re- 
mains of his once formidable garrison de- 
filed before the French army and laid 
down their weapons. The imperial soldiers 
viewed with some indignation the cortége of 
about 10,000 ill-clad irregulars who ap- 
peared. Their ranks were full of grey- 
bearded men and lads, their discipline was 
nominal, their uniform for the most part 
confined, except for the officers, to a grey 
cloak and red cockade, these volunteers 
being clad otherwise just as they had left 
their distant homes, in peasants’ or artisans’ 
dress. The French soldiers murmured audi- 
bly that they should be drawn up in parade 
order to receive so mean a set of prisoners ; 
but the Spaniards (our writer judges) 
looked on their defenders with very differ- 
ent eyes, and the spirit of earnest resistance 
which began at Saragossa, kindled at every 
opening, and made the subjugation of the 
Ebro provinces the hardest task a French 
marshal ever accomplished. 

There is nothing novel in the admiration 
extorted from Brandt by the obstinacy of 
the defence: but he shows us that there is 
another less popular but equally true side 
to the story of Saragossa, which is that the 
resistance made by Palafox reflects not less 
credit to those who had to overcome it, and 
involved losses to the gallant Spaniards out 
of all proportion to their number. The 
glory, Pe says, which the world has be- 
stowed upon the latter, should by right be- 
long first to their conquerors. Deducting 
the divisions detached to watch against at- 
tempts made to relieve the place, Lannes 
had but about 15,000 men available for the 
actual attack. Of these nearly a third suc- 
cumbed to the enemy’s fire, or the more 


dreaded typhus; but they managed to hold 
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within their works a fighting force estimated 
at the outset at 30,000 soldiers and irregu- 
lars, and to destroy or take the whole. 
The service was naturally unpopular as well 
as severe. ‘* Why did not i fall at Eylau 
or Friedland,” said a dying oflicer of grena- 
diers to Brandt, ‘‘ where we were fighting 
against a worthy enemy?” It was only the 
devotion of the higher staff which main- 
tained in the soldiers for weary months the 
necessary zeal and fire. Brandt himself on 
various occasions saw not only his brigadier, 
Habert, but Junot and Lannes, take up a 
musket in the trenches, and exchange shots 
with the enemy’s marksmen. The latter 
exposed himself repeatedly like the mean- 
est soldier, and on one occasion Brandt 
watched him continuing to fire, until the 
enemy, annoyed at the persistence of the 
unknown skirmisher, deliberately trained a 
howitzer on the portion of parapet behind 
which he stood, the first shell from which 
killed a captain of engineers at the Mar- 
shal’s side. Junot was more reckless still 
than his chief, fully justifying his reputation 
won at Toulon, where he first owed Napo- 
leon’s notice to this quality of daring. He 
delighted apparently in sitting coolly under a 
hot fire, discussing the proceedings round 
him in rough soldier’s phrase with anyone 
who was near; and it was after such a con- 
versation, at a time of special danger, that 
Brandt heard a veteran major near him 
grumble forth, ‘‘Is it possible that this 
man, who is so hopelessly mad, can be kept 
at the head of a corps d’armée?” 

At times it needed somethfig more than 
cool conduct towards the enemy to preserve 
the sway of these rough leaders over the 
rougher elements they ruled. General Ha- 
bert, a tall powerful man, a type of the 
coarse but daring officer of the Republican 
era, was stooping one day to gain cover as 
he passed along a trench by a party of re- 
cruits who had just joined one of his French 
regiments. ‘* Ha! your generals are afraid 
sometimes, then,” cried one of the coarse 
jesters who are to be found in every com- 
pany of common soldiers. Foaming with 
sudden anger, the Brigadier turned upon 
the daring speaker, seized him by the col- 
lar, and pulling him out of his cover, held 
him on the top of the parapet, standing him- 
self by his side. A volley was poured on 
them at once by the enemy, and the unhap- 
py joker fell dead, while the general es- 
caped with a slight flesh wound in the’ arm. 
” | enme the conscript right,” was: the 
only comment made by the comrades of the 
slain soldier, ‘‘ for speaking like that of 
such a general: as ours.” And to the end 
of: the siege,.the brigadier; despite other 
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outbreaks of violence, was as popular as 
ever with those whose perils he shared. 

For some months alter the fall of Sara- 
gossa the campaign in Arragon languished. 
General Habert was unfortunate enough to 
fail—thanks partly to his own fierce tem- | 
per —in the only operation of importance 
entrusted to his brigade; and the failure 
Was a significant proof of the difficulties na- 
ture bad placed in the way of the conquest 
of the rugged country. The general was 
engaged in crossing the Cinca river, which 
he had approached by a forced march, and 
was hurrying on the passage of the advanced 
guard of his brigade in the only two skiffs 
available, when he was interrupted by one 
of the boatmen, who was seen by Brandt to 
rush up and hastily accost bim, as though 
remonstrating at the continuance of the at- 
tempt. The Spaniard was repelled with a 
loud curse, accompanied by a kick, for his | 
interference, and the passage went on for a 
brief space, until the eight flank companies 
of the brigade and a small detachment of 
horse were safely across. Then the wis- 
dom of the warning became apparent. The 
river suddenly rose, as the boatman had 
predicted, and poured down its bed in a 
few seconds in a raging torrent, which at | 
once forbade all thoughts of further cross- | 
ing. The companies already sent over | 
were cut off from the bulk of the force, and | 
the noise of the stream prevented all at- 
tempts at communicating with them. ‘The 
flood showing no signs of abating, and no 
orders from their chief being likely to reach 
them, they were seen to move off, and dis- 
appeared from the sight of their comrades, 
no one knew whither, whilst General Ha- 
bert, after vainly trying to pass at other 
points, and waiting the whole day in hopes 
of communicating with them, returned the 
next morning to Barbastro, from which he 
had marched. ‘Two days later the lost eav- 
alry suddenly appeared, but only to bring 
the ill news that the whole of the infantry 
that had passed, the picked troops of the 
brigade, had fallen into the enemy’s hands. 
Their senior oflicer had formed the idea, on 
discovering his isolated condition, that his 
safest course was to march due eastward 
through the. Pyrenees into France; but the 
Spanish garrison of Lerida, with the aid of 
the guerillas who swarmed in that district, 
had headed bis column off on every side, 
until, worn out with fatigue and hunger, it 
had been compelled to surrender. Habert, 
who had forced them into peril, and been 
unable to devise means for their succour, 
was in despair over the loss of his favourite 
companies. The rough soldier was seen to 





burst into tears, exclaiming frantically, 


‘© Oh! mes pauvres grenadiers! mes braves 
voltigeurs!” with genuine self-reproach for 
his own want of precaution. Suchet has not 
omitted to note the disaster in his memoirs, 
nor to remark that for ages this river Cinca 
had been noted for the sudden and danger- 
ous floods which sweep down its bed from 
the mountains without warning. 

This failure, and some others less impor- 
tant, had seriously depressed the spirits of 
the 3rd corps, which had been lett under 
Junot after Saragossa fell; but the advent 
cf Suchet, who was appointed to the com- 
mand in the summer of 1809, soon worked 
a wondrous change. ‘Then was seen to the 
full how completely, in time of active ser- 
vice, the character of a chief is infused 


‘through the army placed under him, and in- 
' fluences even its lowest ranks. 


The new 
general won the respect of the troops at 
once by the practical skill with which he 
examined their appointments in his first in- 


| spection, and their affection by the praise 


he bestowed freely where officers and men 
deserved it. Each private felt from that 
time that he had over him a general who 
cared honestly for his wants, and exacted 
from him no unnecessary toil, though the 
enemy were to feel his activity against them 
to be unsparing when activity was of ser- 
vice. Discipline was rigidly enforced, and 
the country-people so fully protected from 
all individual exaction, that Brandt tells us 
of a soldier being sent before a court-mar- 
tial for robbing a peasant of a few eggs. 
Hence trade forthwith resumed its natural 
course where not interrupted by the guer- 
illas, and the presence of these became more 
dreaded than that of a French garrison. 
The regular taxes, aided by forced rations 
for troops on the march, sufficed for the fair 
wants of the army, and supplied means for 
the series of operations which the new chief 
soon began, and which was continued, with 
almost unvaried success, until his sway was 
extended over a third of Spain. In these 
campaigns, of which Suchet himself has 
ably written, Brandt shared to the full. 
The young Prussian subaltern came to be 
personally known to the Marshal; bad the 
command throughout the years 1810-11 of 
a picked company of skirmishers; and saw 
Blake’s army driven out of the field, shut 
up in Valencia, and finally forced to sur- 
render to a force but very little exceeding 
its own numbers. Two years and a half 
had passed by in the operations which 
caused Napoleon to declare Suchet the best 
general he possessed, and which left the 
Marshal, at the opening of 1812, in almost 
undisturbed possession of all that part of 
Spain which Wellington’s operations could 
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judges Suchet rather to 
exceeding energy in ac- 
s in preparation, than a 
soldier of nius. He lived with re- 
markable sit ity even when ruling abso- 
lutely three large provinces; and although 


his wife was with him whenever he halted, 
his table was invariably of the plainest 
description ‘ Vegetables of the country 
and the inevitable mutton cutlet, the whole 


‘consumed in a quarter of an hour,’’ formed 
the simple entertainment, at which Brandt, 
in his capacity of officer on guard at head- 
quarters, was otien present. He had gained 
the Marshal's contidence by this time very 
specially for one of his rank, and had re- 
ceived from bim the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour after a second wound, witha prom- 
ise of the promotion which reached him not 
long after. He was therefore but little sur- 
prised when sent for by his chief, and told that 
he was selected to escort the captive Spanish 
general on the first stages of his journey 
towards France. At this his last interview 
with his renowned leader, Brandt could 
observe plainly a depression ill correspond- 
ing to the recent triumph that had rewarded 
such long toils, and believed it to be the 
consequence of the news which had just 
reached the army of a fresh outbreak of the 
insurrectionary spirit of Arragon, extending 
to the very gates of Saragossa. Possibly 
the Marshal, in the midst of his successes, 
foresaw the day when the faults of others 
would undo all the advantages he had worn 
for France, and force her to abandon his 
hardly-won conquests. ‘‘ Marmont calls 
him a mediocre officer — not one of those 
special men who grow greater with danger,” 
observes our writer justly; ‘but for all 
that, he was the only French general in 
Spain who uniformly succeeded in all his 
undertakings.” The Marshal gave his in- 
structions as to Blake in the few significant 
words — ‘* Treat him like a commander-in- 
chief, but watch him as you would a rascal ; ” 
renewed his promise of obtaining Brandt 
his early promotion, and dismissed him to 
his new duty with the kindly-expressed 
hope of seeing him soon again in Valencia 
—a hope not destined to fulfilment, for the 
young lieutenant was never again to meet 
the chief under whose teaching he had been 
trained into a practised soldier. 

The escort set out on its way, and 
Brandt, before his task was ended, found 
good reason to remember the Marshal's 
caution. The frontier of the province of 
Valencia had not long been passed when he 
found himself compelled to halt at Ulde- 
cona, a small place which had been vacated 
for some reason by the French garrison. 
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This being the first time that he had been 
compelled to trust to his own detachment for 
security through the night, and the vicinity 
being thickly wooded, he spent the evening 
in placing his posts so carefully as if possi- 
ble to guard against surprise from without 
or escape from within. Some steps from 
the balcony of General Blake’s chamber led 
direct into the garden, and near this point 
the anxious lieutenant not only placed a 
special post, but visited it repeatedly after 
darkness came on. It was an hour after 
midnight that he was thus inspecting his 
watch, when he heard a door open quietly 
on the balcony, and saw the General appear 
full dressed. Finding himself, however, 
observed by Brandt, who now ascended 
from below, the Spaniard asked who was 
there, and receiving the reply, ‘*‘ The com- 
mander of your Excellency’s guard,” re- 
tired, either disconcerted from his attempt 
or annoyed at the appearance of suspicion. 
Although the exercise of this vigilance by 
Suchet’s orders towards a high oflicer on his 
parole might seem at first unjustifiable, it 
must be remembered that Generals O’Don- 
oghue and Renovales had just before disap- 
peared from similar custody, violating their 
word of honour under pretence that these 
were made void by a guerilla attack upon 
their escort. 

Next day the party arrived at Tortosa, 
but on the way were joined by a Colonel 
Pépé, a Neapolitan in the French service, 
who had been appointed to conduct the 
Spanish commander thence into France. 
Blake having complained to Pépé of the 
surveillance under which he had been placed 
the night before, the colonel took, or 
pretended to take, the captive’s part, and 
reproached Brandt roundly, even threaten- 
ing to report him, although the latter 
showed that he had but carried out Suchet’s 
orders. The subaltern was not sorry when 
a slight return of an old fever came on him 
at Tortosa, and gave a fair excuse of 
his leaving his detachment for the time, and 
with it the obnoxious duty. This was his 
last employment in Spain; for making his 
way on recovery to his battalion, he found 
it under sudden orders for France with the 
rest of the Vistula Legion. The spring of 
1812 had now set in. Napoleon's gigantic 
scheme for completing the subjugation 
of continental Europe was about to be put 
in execution; and Polish troops could least 
of all be spared from this greater design to 
share longer in the Spanish struggle which 
he deemed of such minor importance. Yet 
Wellington had now wrested Portugal a 
second time from the grasp of the Imperial 
Eagles, and, firmly established on its 
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strong eastern frontier, was preparing to| he turned his back on the last view of the 
pierce the barrier of fortresses which sepa- | district, was beard to declare, what was no 
rated him from Spain, and to win fresh| uncommon sentiment, ‘* One can live better 
triumphs from the divided armies of Joseph | there by soldiering than by bard work in 
in the new year’s campaign. The spring| our country” — words which clothe with 
was to give him Ciudad Rodrigo and Bada- | reality the old tale of the avidity with which 
jos; the summer to behold him scattering | the barbarian invaders of the Roman Em- 
in rout the army of Napoleon's favourite | pire poured down upon the sunny lands of 
marshal at Salamanca; the autumn to find | Southern Europe. 

the French authority tottering throughout! Brandt himself had his personal regrets 
the Peninsula in every province save those | as he turned his face towards the Pyrenees. 
held by Suchet. This very year, destined | The mountains shut from the young man’s 
to be so fatal to his armies in Spain, | gaze a spot to him sacred, which be was 
was selected by the Emperor for throwing| never more to revisit, the small town of 
the bulk of his forces to the very opposite | Catalayud, where, two years before, he had 
extremity of Europe, thus leaving his| passed through what he terms the ‘* Idyll 











brother’s marshals wholly beyond reach of 
succour, if fortune should declare itself for 
the patient and watchful enemy who had 
just baffled them in Portugal. Such rash- 
ness was not unnoticed by those in the 
French army to whom a long course of 
training under the Eagles had left an inde- 
pendent thought. Murmurs were audible 
among the oflicers ordered from Spain, and 
the thoughts of many were put into plain 
words by Chlopicki, the favourite chief of 
the Polish Legion, whose saying, ‘* Our 
good Napoleon has lighted his candle at 
both ends, and will be burning his fingers 
very soon,” expressed pithily the doubts of 
the hour, and reads now with ali the force 
of prophecy. 

Although expecting soon to revisit their 
wn country, and possibly to assist in 
restoring her past glories, the Polish sol- 
diery had many regrets in leaving Spain. 
Hard as their service had been (for Suchet’s 
campaigns were in fact a series of sieges, 
varied by marches and combats), it had 
had its alleviations. The character of the 
commander had caused his troops to be 
everywhere respected. Except = wi the 
professional guerillas — little better often 
than bandits on a grand scale —held sway 
over a district, Suchet’s forces had of late 
met with but little of that persistent hostil- 
ity with which the French had to struggle 
in other parts of Spain. They had ad- 
vanced gradually in the career of conquest 
from the rugged districts of Arragon and 
Catalonia into the smiling plains of Valen- 
cia, which Brandt declares to have struck 
him as worthy of the Spanish saying which 
makes of them ‘‘a Paradise,” though he 
will not admit that the violent passions of 
the natives, though remarkable enough even 
in Spain, deserve the qualification which the 
proverb adds, ‘‘ peopled with devils.” The 
rough Polish soldiery fully appreciated the 
P uctiveness, if not the scenery, of their 
ate 





quarters, and a veteran sergeant, as’ 


of my Life,” an innocent love-passage with 
a young ex-novice. All the sentiment of a 
true German lover is poured forth in his 
description of his short acquaintance with 
the fair Inez, whose guardian, a hard uncle 
of the true Spanish type, and deep hater of 
French rule, removed her suddenly from the 
age during one of the absences on duty of 
ner young adorer. Brandt from that day 
never saw nor heard more of this Inez. 
Happy for them both as he admits this sep- 
paration to have been (since there could 
have been no good issue to such an attach- 
went, and their one hope, to escape from 
her family and get married in France, was 
mage J a dream), yet the sorrow of that 
oss he declares to have dwelt with him 
through fifty years of prosperous after-life 
and a long happy marriage with one of his 
own rank and nation. No other love, he 
will have it, is so deeply tender and unselfish 
as that of a Spanish maiden ; and in reading 
his picture of the simple grace and loveliness 
of the fair girl of Catalayud, one may realize 
the truth and’ beauty of those minor ro- 
mances of Cervantes, which are so much less 
known than the world-admired ** Don Qui- 
xote,” though hardly less picturesque or less 
illustrative of the people of whom he wrote. 

Brandt found his march through France, 
when fairly entered on, an agreeable change 
enough. The Poles were everywhere 
looked on as good friends and worthy sol- 
diers, and the Cross of Honour, borne by 
the young sub-lieutenant, attracted constant 
notice. "The decoration was in those days 
not easily earned. It was something, he 
says, that men turned round: to look at; 
and princes would do well to remember 
how vastly the indiscriminate distribution 
of such honours deteriorates their practical 
use as genuine yet cheap rewards of faithful 
service, Rood of the ‘* Fézensac Souv- 
enirs ” will remember bow rapidly promo- 
tion in the Grand Army fell upon those who 
had good military connections. It speaks 
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volumes for the difficulty of obtaining it] 
without such help that Brandt, after having 
been chosen before the enemy for the com- 
mand of a flank company (for such, with 
its full complement of officers and men, his | 
charge had been), leading it constantly in a 
succession of combats and sieges for two 
years, and winning favourable notice and 
special military honours from a marshal of 
France, yet left Spain a sub-lieutenant, 
though he was, as we shall see, *o receive 
his promised step soon after. The Legion | 
marched leisurely at first, but was hurried 
forward through Central France, and at 
Montlieu the commanding officers of battal- 
ions received sudden orders to send their 
men forward in country carts. The ac- | 
count of the whole march speaks ill enough | 
for the internal discipline under pressure 
of the Imperial regiments. The colonel 
was never seen by the men; the battalion 
leaders only appeared now and then, in- 
stead of sharing the march step by step; 
and when the carts were provided, for want 
of any proper supervision parties were 
allowed to fill each and drive off just as they | 
chose, and to straggle at night from their 
already dispersed quarters. It was not 
surprising that from three to four hundred 
men were absent when the Legion mustered 
at Versailles, many of whom did not rejoin 
their standards until the regiment was 
marching from Paris some days later. 

On the 22nd of March, 1812, the Legion 
entered the capital, and as it stood waiting 
for orders on the Place Vendéme, Brandt 
heard his name called out, and saw his col- 
onel holdinga p&per, which proved to be 
his long-expected brevet of lieutenant. It 
was dated on the 25th of March, 1812, an 
obvious mistake as he judged, for that day 
year was the date from which Suchet had 
recommended him, as the day on which he | 
had specially distinguished himself by sup- 
yressing with his company a serious émeute 
in the battalion against an unpopular major. | 
Moreover, the commission was a duplicate | 
copy, and the original had no doubt been sent | 
to Spain. But before Brandt had had time to 
discover the mistake or take steps to have | 
it rectified, he was on his way to Russia, 
where the ravages of the dreadful campaign 
that followed were to give him further well- 
earned promotion. He was yet in the first | 
flush of pleasure when the regiment was | 
ordered to move on to the Tuileries, and | 
making its way with difficulty through the | 
crowd of vehicles which even in those days | 
choked the Rue St. Honoré, turned into | 
the Place du Carrousel, where the Emperor | 
was in the act of reviewing a large mass of | 
troops. There was little attempt at show; ' 


| . 
caused by hurrying through the 
| streets. 
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the divisions were drawn up in column; 
and the Polish Legion took the place as- 
signed to it near the Guard ina very con- 
fused state, for it was only by Gegrees that 
its ranks were brought out of the disorder 
crowded 
But the purpose of the day was 
not mere parade, nor even the evolutions 
with which commanders of peace armies are 
wont to act dramas hardly possible in war. 
The troops had been summoned together 
for the _— object, more important than 
these in Napoleon’s eye, of bringing his own 
person into that familiar contact with the 
soldiery which he had long proved a most 
powerful means of calling forth their ardour 
at the commencement of some great under- 
taking. The Polish Legion waited its turn 
for inspection patiently, whilst above them 
ina gallery a party of gaily-dressed spec- 
tators made comments on the scene below. 
Among them one gentleman was conspic- 
uous for the marked indifference with which 
he turned his back on the review, whilst 
keeping up a lively conversation with the 
ladies he accompanied; and some of 
Brandt’s Polish comrades recognized by his 
unifoym the Russian ambassador, not yet 
dismissed from the Court already hostile to 
his master. It fact, that last exchange of 
diplomatic forms was still in progress, by 
which great nations bent on war strive to 


|hide from the world their willingness to 


enter on the contest, and to throw on their 
opponents as much as possible the respon- 
sibility of the evils which it must needs 
bring into its train. 

A half hour or more bad thus passed, 
when a sudden call from their commander 


| brought the Legion to attention; and ina 


few minutes more, the historic form, which 


| was recognized by all as soon as seen, ap- 


roached the head of the regiment. The 
imperor was on foot, with but a few attend- 
ants, and among them Chlopicki— some 
time since made general — and one or two 
other well-known Polish officers, to whom 
he first expressed his general satisfaction 
with the conduct of the Legion. Then he 
walked slowly down the side of the column, 
and, stopping suddenly every now and then, 
interrogated the oldest-looking captain as to 
his exact country and length of service, in- 
quired the cause of the absence of another 
whose place with his company was filled by 
a junior officer, asked Brandt himself sharply 
how often he had been wounded to get that 
cross, and, satisfied with the reply, added, 
** You are young enough still; you will be 
a captain in good time.” Then he pulled 
from a private’s haversack a piece of his 
morning's ration of bread which was project- 
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ing, tasted it, and with an emphatic ‘‘ pas 
mal,” passed on. His eye falling next on a 
man of the light company who was exception- 
ably obese, he told the Polish general to 
question him as to where he had contrived 


to get so fat, and having the answer re-| 


translated, ** Since I got back to France,” 
ordered him to be told, ‘* You are quite 
right to take good care of yourself now; 


you may be obliged to fast by and by.”| 


Passing on, the Emperor indicated one or 
two men to be called out and show their 
packs and cartridge-boxes, and expressing 
his satisfaction with the condition of these, 
told them to fall inagain. Had he unrolled 
the greatcoats, Brandt adds, he might have 
seen that they were in a miserable condi- 
tion, the hasty march of seventeen days 
which had brought the regiment to Paris 
having ruined those which the Spanish 
bivouacs had spared; but this discovery 
was spared the colonel, whom Napoleon} 
complimented by declaring loudly that his 
regiment did not the least show the effects 
of the hard campaign it had just shared. 
Before passing from it, he selected a veteran 
sergeant out of those he saw decorated with 
the Polish medal (the ordinary reward of 
good conduct in the Legion) to question 
him publicly as to his services, and finding | 
him to have been five times in the list of the 
wounded, ordered him the coveted distince- 
tion of the Cross of Honour. This last 
stroke done, he left the regiment, telling 
the colonel to express officially for him his 
pleasure at its condition. That’ afternoon | 
at their quarters an order was read out, 
conferring a number of decorations on 
officers and men, those of the former carry- 
ing the title of Knight of the Empire and | 
pensions varying from 500 to 3,000 francs. 
The payment of these, however, was not 
charged upon the military chest which the | 
Emperor watched so closely, but on certain | 
taxes on the trade of the Rhine, or on the 
newly conquered districts of Valencia. 
Prize-agents forihwith appeared, who in 
those days made a regular traffic of buying 
up such donations; and the officers who 
had the Rhenish pensions found no difficulty | 
in obtaining advances; but even Suchet’s | 
successes had not made Spanish securities | 
marketable, and the few recipients who! 
lived through the coming campaign found 
the value of the Valencian grants limited 
to the accompanying title of Chevalier. 
Brandt, with about 5,000 other officers, 
was that night invited to a banquet to be 
given by the Emperor, at which, however, 
the Imperial presence was represented vica- 
riously by Marshal Bessiéres. The scene 
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was confusing enough, and seemed suited 
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rather to the head-quarters of a conquering 
army than to an emperor's court. Loud 
bands, rough soldier waiters, and coarse 
crockery, all strangely smacking of the 
canteen, were intermingled with choice 
wines and viands of true Parisian excel- 
lence. The music of the instruments, and 
the clatter of the French voices (none but 
Frenchmen could be heard, says Brandt, in 
such a din), ceased for a few seconds after 
the meal was over, and a loud Vive lEm- 
pereur to the single toast of the night re- 
sounded through the building. Then the 
assembly dispersed through the city to seek 
amusement elsewhere. Brandt and _ his 
party found places at the theatre, where 
the Edipus Colonus was performed in a 
French dress; but, except the acting of 
Talma (which was well suited to the tragic 
part of Sophocles’s unhappy hero), the taste 
of the young Prussian, trained to the classic 
original in his student days, found the 
whole representation unreal and almost gro- 
tesque. 

A long inspection by Marmont, who had 
not yet left Paris for the duel with Welling- 
ton which was to ruin his rising fame, occu- 


| pied the next morning, the whole interior 


economy of the regiment being looked into 
by the Marshal in his capacity as Inspector- 
General of Reviews. Then followed hasty 
visits to the chief sights of Paris, among 
which it is strange to note that, despite the 
presence of Imperialism which pervaded the 


atmosphere, the deathplace of the slaugh- 


tered D’Enghien was especially sought out 
by curious Polish and German eyes, and its 
site found to be already made a showplace. 
Three days later, the regiment was on its 
march to Sédan, where its depdt had been 
stationed ever since the Legion was raised. 


|One only of the four brother-officers who 


had left the place for Bordeaux with Brandt 
four years before came back to it again, so 
severe had been the demands of the Span- 
ish war. The regiment was now, with 
some others of the Legion, assigned to a 
newly-formed division, and the Emperor 
lost all the popularity he had gained among 
them on his late inspection, when the Poles 
heard that their beloved chief Chlopicki 
had been passed over in favour of a French 
general, Claparéde, one noted too for an 
overbearing brutality of manner, uncom- 
mon even in those of the rough school of 
the Revolutionary armies in which he had 
been trained. ‘* We shall find him,” said 
the old adjutant-major, ‘‘ an unpleasant com- 
rade, a perfect roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour; ” while another eflicer bit- 
terly remarked that Napoleon was imitating 
with the Legion what the allies had done 
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with Poland — tearing it in pieces, and dis- | 


tributing it out to foreigners. The soldiers 
were as little pleased as their officers, nor 
had they as solid consolation as the latter, 
who, on the same day that gave them their 
new commander, received through him the 
Imperial order for the instant formation of 
the skeleton of a third battalion to the 
regiment, an order repeated throughout the 
Legion. 

This augmentation of the strength of the 
corps was carried out with a celerity which 
env in no other service but that of 
Napoleon has ever been attained consist- 
ently with the least efficiency. The promo- 
tion of all the junior ranks was made over 
to the colonel, who forthwith told off a sub- 
lieutenant to take a temporary charge of 
each of the new companies, whose commis- 
sion as lieutenant was to follow as matter 
of course. Similarly a non-commissioned 
officer was selected for each to act as sub- 
lieutenant, to be confirmed in the rank after 
a short trial. The higher commissions, 
however, were reserved, and Brandt found 
himself for the present in command of the 
new light company, composed, besides its 
three officers, of a few picked corporals, 
and some recruits fromthe depot. A few 
hours later, he had drawn up his charge for 
Claparéde’s inspection, and had to face the 
sneer with which his new general expressed 
his doubts whether so young a man could 
really have deserved the decorations he 
bore. A warm retoft from the lieutenant, 
declaring that he had won what he wore 
under Marshal Suchet’s own eyes, produced 
no more apology than the coarse advice, 
‘*Ne vous échauffez pas, Monsieur loffi- 
cier;” but the “rest of the inspection went 
on quietly enough; and as the new battalion 
marched early next morning in advance of 
the rest of the regiment, Brandt was for the 
time freed from any disagreeable conse- 
quence of the collision. Claparéde’s con- 
duct, it may be observed, at the head of 
the division, fully justified the reports that 
had been heard of his character; but his 
brutal severity fell oftener during the cam- 
paign upon luckless peasants and others 
who came by chance within his grasp than 
upon his own soldiery. It is in time of 
peace, or in the comparative leisure of a 
garrison, that the exactions of the martinet 
press most odiously on those he commands. 
On the march, or before the enemy, there 
is less opportunity for the exercise of petty 
tyranny; and soldiers will forgive much 
that is obnoxious in a general who shows 
himself fertile in rescurce and fearless in 
peril. 

In joining his new battalion Brandt had 
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parted from the more educated part of his 
comrades, and so found little companion- 
ship in what would have been otherwise a 
most interesting journey to one who at 
every step shows himself an intellectual 
observer of scenery and manners. At 
Metz, however, he was fortunate in a fleet- 
ing acquaintance with a young artillery 
ofiicer, who showed him over the works of 
the great fortress, and in whom modesty 
and knowledge seemed, his German listener 
thought, strangely mingled for one just 
emerged from cadethood, and joining the 
most renowned and army the 
world had ever seen. The controversy now 
being fought out in our own country as to 
the value of practical or theoretical train- 
ing for officers, even then occupied men’s 
minds in some degree; for Brandt’s new 
friend !amented the length of the time he 
had been compelled to pass in studying ex- 
act sciences, as so much deducted from that 
in which he might have been traversing the 
world with his regiment, and perhaps wit- 
nessing, instead of reading of, deeds of 
arms. The young men parted next day, but 
they were destined to meet once again. 
In the crisis of the great battle of Boro- 
dino, when Brandt's division was ordered 
to hold the great redoubt, just carried from 
the Russians, it was flanked by a battery of 
artillery which had lost all its officers but 
one young subaltern, valour and 
exertions awoke admiring comment from 
Berthier, Davoust, and the Viceroy Eugene, 
who were all near the scene, and opposite 
the Russian centre. Seeing him suddenly 
struck by a cannon-shot towards the close of 
the fight, the Viceroy desired Brandt to 
take a surgeon to the spot, and in the dying 
youth, who was fearfully mangled, our 
writer recognized the newly-commissioned 
artillerist of Metz, and thought sadly of the 
aspirations for real service which were so 
soon to be fatally realized. 

The Legion re-crossed the Rhine, march- 
ing steadily eastward. The smiling plains 
of Saxony and the rougher districts of Sile- 
sia were passed in turn, Brandt gis 
few leisure hours to the study of tussian 
grammar which he had bought upon the 
way. The roads grew sandier and heavier 
as the Oder was approached, until the march 
was so toilsome that waggons were fur 
nished, contrary to the usual practice, to 
carry the knapsacks and rations, so that the 
soldiers should be weighted with nothing but 
theirarms. The villages now grew dirtier 
and more poverty-stricken at every stage, 
until the German frontier was fairly passed, 
and the Poles found themselves once more 
in their own country, under the shadow of 


successful 


whose 


i” his 
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the White Eagle, which everywhere marked 
the spurious sovereignty of that hybrid cre- 
ation, neither province nor kingdom, the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw. French protec- 
tion had indeed done little for the sation’ 
aspect of the country. Focus of Napoleonic 
intrigue, debatable land between the ag-| 
gressive Frank and unyielding Muscovite, 
Poland had had for years to bear much of 
the pressure of war without its excitement 
or its glories ; and now, as forming the base 
from which the Grand Army was to move to 
its greatest enterprise, the burden lay doubly 
heavy upon her. Yet no one complained 
of the government, or threw the odium of 
crushed trade and exhausted means on 
French domination. No one expressed a 
wish to have the Prussian rule restored in 
Posen. No one, amid all the poverty and 
misery of the land, murmured at anything 
more than the general hardness of the times. | 
The Grand Ducal Government was national 
and popular, because it was felt to sympa- 
thize with its subjects. This is strange tes- 
timony to gather from a Prussian pen; but 
it is more striking still, and may bring a les- 
son to other rulers than the counsellors of 
the Hohenzollern, to find from such unbi- 
assed authority that the reasons of this 
strange and complete acquiescence of the 
Poles in the revolution which had over- 
thrown their late masters, lay in the intense 
dislike entertained towards the Prussian offi- 
cials, with their cold rigid measurement of 
Polish inferiority, their zeal for forcing im- 
provements and education of a strictly| 
North-German type upon a country unpre-| 
pared to receive them—in short, what 
Brandt, seeking for a single word, terms | 
the Borussomania, which bad led his coun- | 
trymen, during their years of possession, to | 
strive to bring the whole of the institutions | 
of their conquest into the exact mould of 
their own. It was not what Prussia had de- | 
sired to do for Poland, but the manner of her | 
doing it, which had made her rule so heavy, | 
that amid the standing exactions caused by | 
protracted preparations for war, none re- 
gretted the change of rulers —none, at 
least, except the few who, like Brandt's own | 
family, born and bred Germans, had settled | 
in Posen, and thus been severed by the po-| 
litical circumstances of the time from the} 
land which still held their affections. For! 
these Prussian settlers, representatives of 
the Teutonic civilization which, with the 
sword in one hand and the spade in the 
other, had in the struggle of long centuries 
been winning in the broad basin of the Vis- 
tula from the Pole, now suffered no less in 
property than sentiment by the conditions 
of the struggle in which Napoleon had em- 
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barked. ‘* You have come to a beggar’s 
house,” was Brandt’s father’s salutation, as 
he clasped the young lieutenant in his arms ; 
and their greeting was not ended when word 
was brought that the foragers of a passing 
French column were taking the very crop 
off the ground for their horses. ‘* What 
am I to do?” said their commander in an- 
swer to Brandt’s remonstrance. ‘1 will 
give the bons” (the orders for re-payment 
of the supplies by the commissariat). ‘I 
make myself responsibleto the Emperor for 
all I take. But | must carry out my in- 
structions, and collect whatever is really 
necessary for my party. And I find the 
magazines all cleared already.” Empty 
they were, indeed, those stores which in 
Brandt's early years had expanded only to 
grow fuller year by year. Ney and his 
whole staff had been lodging here for days 
not long before. The Crown Prince of 
Wurtemburg and his retinue had succeeded 
closely the Marshal and his attendants ; and 
the roomy mansion was no sooner freed 
from the pressure of this uninvited presence 
of royalty, when it became the quarters of 
a battalion of French infantry. Brandt's 
visit to his former home was necessarily 
short, and, with a saddened heart and much 
anxiety for his parents’ future, he turned 
his back on Sochaczew, and made his way 
to rejoin his battalion near Thorn. 

Early experience had skilled Brandt in 
his present duty of training Polish recruits 
rapidly for the field. Supplies of the nec- 
essary clothing and arms were abundant 
and freely dispensed, most of the former 
having been prepared near the frontier 
ready for the design which Napoleon had 
framed long before. Brandt saw the Em- 
peror but once at this period, when he rode 
hastily on to the ground at the close of a 
brief review held for him by Mortier, and 
called sharply for the prefect to complain 
of the youth of the Polish conscripts, add- 
ing, ‘* les gens trop jeunes ne font que rem- 
plir les hopitaux,’”’ — words which he must 
have had a hundred occasions to repeat 
when the wild enterprise in which he was 
embarking had left him to struggle during 
the year following against united Europe 
with armies built up of the young material 
he thought so ill of. 

Anecdotes of the Emperor’s sayings and 
doings abounded at this era among the vi- 
vacious Poles, and circulated freely through 
the motley force which was gathering at his 
orders. Brandt repeats as one of the most 
prominent of these the well-known address 
of Napoleon to the Polish deputies, in which 
he declared himself that in place of Court 
dress he would have desired to see them 
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** booted and spurred like their ancestors in 

resence of a threatened Tartar invasion.” 
This story has been often told before; but 
the overbearing manner of the Emperor to 


his allies is better illustrated by his per- | 


sonal treatment of certain distinguished in- 
dividuals who attended his levées. Amongst 
these came the Count Szoldrecki, the rich- 
est landowner of Poland, whose name Na- 
poleon mistaking for some manufacturer of 
whom he had heard, addressed him with 
the abrupt interrogatory, ‘* How many 
hands do you employ in your works ?” Re- 
ceiving no reply from the puzzled noble- 
man, he added sharply, ‘**‘ You own porce- 
lain factories, do you not?” and when the 
prefect, horrified at the mistake, whispered 


who the Count really was, his questioner — | 


far from apologizing — merely turned away 
with an ** Ah! c’est trés-bien,” and spoke to 
the next comer. So after a special reception 
of the Polish ladies, he addressed to a young 
noblewoman of rather gross proportions 
the startling words, ** How many children 
have you?” ‘* None, sire,” was the reply. 
** What then, are you a divorcée?” ** 1 am 
not married atall,” said thelady. ‘* Better 
not take long in choosing; you have not 
much time to lose,” was the gallant reply 
which closed the conversation. ‘There were 
even severer stories than these afloat; and 
Brandt meeting an old friend who moved 
in the best Warsaw society, heard that the 
impression made by Napoleon was of the 
most unp!easant character. ‘* His manners 
are thought bad, his voice sharp and creak- 


ing, his address imperious and overbear- | 


ing.” There was current at this time every- 
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{against his enemies, lay dormant because 
he lacked the political courage to promise, 
as the price of victory, her longed-tor inde- 
pendence. To pledge himself to this, it is 
true, might have cost him the half-hearted 
support of an ally; but the secresy with 
| which he preferred to veil his future policy 
was sufficiently alarming to prevent Austria 
from exerting herself heartily for the over- 
throw of Russian power, while it checked 
the beating of the national pulse of Poland, 
|and made the enterprise seem to be for the 
agerandizement of an individual rather than 
the liberation of a people. The most emi- 
nent of the many writers who servilely wor- 
ship Napoleon’s genius as a chief, has 
pointed out, in an eloquent passage of 
‘*The Consulate and Empire,” that this 
political error, at the very crisis of his for- 
tunes, was an irremediable misfortune to 
his cause. It has been said of late that he 
lost his last campaign mainly for want of 
| boldness and decision. The historian who 
cannot credit his idol’s having in the least 
degree been found wanting in those qualities 
on the plains of Waterloo, condemns their 
absence in his Polish policy with severity as 
bitter as any hostile critic could employ ; 
‘and this opinion of M. Thiers is fully sup- 
ported by that of General Brandt, review- 
ing, in the long years of calm that followed, 
the stormy scenes in which he had borne a 
| part. 

| We should need far more than the space 
|allotted to us were we to attempt to follow 


\ 


|our author through the story of the last six 


where an epigram on the new ruler of Po- | 
land by a nobleman who had been well) 
known for his intimacy with the former | 
king, Stanislaus, and who gave his verdict | 


on the head of the newly revived Court in 
the sententious Latin words, ‘* Nec affabilis, 
nec amabilis, nec adibilis.” In tact, the 
singular elevation which Napoleon had 
reached, his sense of the enormous means 
of offence he wielded, the servility of the 


vassal princes who obeyed his edicts, had | 


altogether blinded his eyes to the insecurity 
of his position. The muttered threats of 


hatred and vengeance which had followed | 
|a German, by country a Pole, and by pro- 


his triumphal progress through Europe, 
were unheard by the dictator. The grow- 
ing dimensions of the Spanish war which 
threatened his rear, the activity of the 
Tugend-bund, which spread its ramifications 
across the vast territory that lay between 
him and his faithful France, was unknown 
or unheeded. Even in Poland his policy 
was suspected, and the strength which that 


months of 1812. No passage of history has 
been more brilliantly or abundantly illus- 
trated by the actors in it than the fatal inva- 
sion of Russia; and yet it is not too much 
to say that no commentary on its details, 
nor any narrative of its successive phases, 
has ever been given to the world surpassing 
that of General Brandt in vivid interest. 
We may add that the future critic or historian 
of Napoleon’s great disaster can hardly 
accomplish his task completely without view- 
ing the expedition as it appeared to one who 
has combined in his description personal 
sympathy with the Grand Army with the 
unbiassed judgment of a foreigner on its 
shortcomings, and who being by education 


fession a Frenchman, was able to regard 
the whole struggle of the eventful year with- 
out sharing the delirium of national passions 
amid which Europe arose’to tear off the 
chains that had bound her. Without enter- 
ing here into any discussion of the general 
causes of Napoleon's failure, it may be said 
that, in Brandt’s opinion, the aggravated 


still powerful country might have put forth | sufferings and vast losses of the retreat from 
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Moscow were due almost entirely to the, 
shameful lack of discipline which had crept | 
into the Grand Army. Probably the very | 
dimensions of his force prevented Napoleon 
from knowing its disorderly condition. | 
When the frost had once set in with its at- | 
tendant miseries, it was altogether too late, | 
in Brandt’s opinion, to attempt to restore | 
control; but had the staff not previously | 
lost the respect of the soldiers by avoiding | 
its share of the hardships of the campaign, 
had the same energetic means of punishing 
stragglers been resorted to as in the equally 
severe winter of 1806-7, order might have | 
been retained through the most trying | 
periods that followed. A few examples of 
corporal punishment, such as were adminis- 
tered on the bloody field of Eylau to the | 
absentees who came in after the battle, an 
execution or two at the head of each column | 
of the first men who wilfully threw awa? | 
their arms after turning their faces home- | 
wards — and the retreating army might have 
preserved its cohesion. ‘The stores formed 
upon the road would have been properly | 
distributed instead of being lost amid plun- 
der and waste, leaving those who came late 
to starve even where plenty had been laid | 
up for all. Supplied with food the combat- 
ants might have held together, and, by show- | 
ing a good front, have obtained rest for| 
themselves and given time for the staff to| 
collect and organize the stragglers. But 
all order had fled before the frost set in and | 
found thousands of unarmed soldiers and | 
disorderly followers, mixed with equipages | 
laden with plunder, impeding and confusing 
the columns of march. The cold and suffer- 
ing that ensued only completed the demoral- 
ization of the army which lax discipline had 
begun. As to the part played by the Rus- 
sians, General Brandt asserts that but for 
their faults no single Frenchman should 
have recrossed the Beresina, much less 
have made his way safely, ashe did himself, 
though suffering from a wound, back into 
Poland, where he was received and nursed 
to recovery at his father’s house. It was 
not until the end of May, 1813, that he was 
able to rejoin the Legion, now shrunk into 
a single regiment, with the well-won rank 
of eaptain and senior adjutant. 

The eventful autumn which followed saw 
Ni 3 after temporary successes, ex- 
pelled from Germany by a succession of 
disasters which only the greater dimensions 
of those endured the year before in Russia 
have cast into the pred Brandt shared to 
the full in the last and worst of these re- 
verses, and at Leipsic fell desperately | 
wounded into Russian hands. His memoirs, | 
if continued to this point, would have been | 
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invaluable to the student of the War of In- 
dependence; but his capture and subse- 
quent illness prevented his preserving even 
the most fugitive notes of the events of 
1813, and as far as the military portion of 
the work is concerned, it closes at the 
escape of the author from Russia. When 


next the life of the vetcran of Spal ind 
Moscow is continued in detail, we find him 
once more serving under the flag beneath 
which the young student of KOnigsbere had 
been enrolled ten years before in the hour 
of Prussia’s calamity. It was the pol of 
the victorious House of Hohenzollern to 


show that Prussia’s late temporary losses 
of territory had been the mere consequences 
of military calamity, and to ignore the 
attendant political circumstances now that 
military success had restored them. The 
involuntary transfer of allegiance which had 
placed Brandt beneath the Imperial Eagles, 
found easy pardon, and he was received on 
his own application into the Prussian ser- 
vice, resigning with pleasure the commis- 
sion proffered him in the Polish army, now 
absorbed into that of Russia. The remain- 
der of the long and varied career we have 
too briefly reviewed was passed in houour- 
able employment under his legitimate soy 

ereign. He lived to serve under Gneisenau 
and Clausewitz as a confidential staff officer, 
during the armed neutrality which Prussia 
maintained upon her eastern frontier in the 
Polish Revolution of 1831. He became 
noted as a military essayist, his pen attract- 
ing such attention as to single him out by 
the Paris journals in the early days of Louis 
Philippe’s reign. His ability thus becoming 
fully known: to his sovereign, it was a 
natural choice which sent him soon after, as 
the Military Commissioner of Prussia, to 
report on the condition of the French army 
under the new régime. At the camp of 
Compiégne, where the chief force was then 
exercised, Brandt met on equal terms many 
ex-Napoleonist generals whose names had 
been historic when he was yet serving a sub- 
altern under Suchet; he discussed Prussian 
organization with Marshal Soult, and was 
introduced to Thiers, then in the early 
prime of parliamentary power, and to the 
Duke of Orleans, studying hard his part for 
the crown he was never destined to wear. 
Among the incidents of the chief review he 
attended, Brandt observed a young aide-de- 
camp twice thrown from his horse, yet 
remounting each time to pursue his duties 
as actively as if refreshed by his fall. He 
asked and noted the name of this energetic 
officer, then Lieutenant Macmahon of the 
1st Cuirassiers, and before closing his own 
memoirs lived to trace in him the new fa- 
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mous victor of Magenta. That these me-| small dwelling, called Willow Brook Cot- 
moirs were not published until after the | tage: but the brook from which it took its 
writer’s decease, is sufficiently explained |name was dry now. You could see the 
by the outspoken views they express on/| grove and descent to the Ravine from its 
Prussian policy in Poland. As a record of | back, and the houses of North Crabb from 
the achievements of Marshal Suchet in| its face: but it had a lonely look, for all 
Spain, as a contribution to our knowledge | that — and perhaps that kept it empty. It 
of the ever-fresh tragedy of the Russian in- | had been unoccupied for more than a year, 
vasion, as an impartial criticism of the pro-| when the Squire, tired of seeing it so, 
cess by which Northern Germany absorbed | happened to say in the hearing of James 
the Sclavonic provinces on her borders, | Hill that he would let it for almost a nomi- 








these volumes are of deep importance to 
the student of the stormy period with which 
this century opened. But above all these 
in interest, in the eyes of many, will be the | 
author’s description of the realities of mili- | 
tary life under the First Empire. It is | 
hardly too much to say that the study of | 
this work, following that of the Fezensac 
‘* Souvenirs,” throws more light upon the 
details of the Grand Army, and upon the 
working of the system which all but en- | 
slaved the world, than had been shed by all 
the national histories and official biographies | 
with which Europe has been deluged these | 
fifty years past. 
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Tuey have been asking for a ghost- | 
story. Just because I told one last Christ- 
mas people suppose I can tell another this. 
As if ghosts could be had to order, and we | 
kept a stock on hand! I gan’t do it. | 
What I can tell, though, is nearly as good | 
as a ghost, and mysterious enough. 

We were at Crabb Cot. The leaves 
were falling late that year, for November 
was nearly half through, and they strewed 
the ground in shoals. But if the leaves 
were late, the frost was early. The weather 
had come in curiously cold. Three days 
before the morning I’m going to speak of, 
the warm weather suddenly changed to a 
biting cold; it had gone on increasing, and 
was now as freezing as January. It’s not 
often you see ice mingling with the dead 
leaves of autumn. Both the ice and the 
leaves have to do with the thing that hap- 
pened: and I think you often find that if 
the weather is very unusually out of the 
common, we get something to remember it 
by in the future. 

Crabb Ravine, as you have heard, had its 
beginning beyond that three-cornered grove 
of trees opposite the store-barn. At the 


corner of a field, about midway between 
this lively spot and North Crabb, stood a 





nal rent. Hill snapped at the words and 
said he would be glad to rent it: for some 
cause or other he did not like the one he 
was in, and had been wanting to leave it. 
At least, he said this: but he was of a 
frightfullvy stingy turn, and we all thought 
the low rent prompted him. Hill was the 
working bailiif: a steady man, but severe 
upon everybody. 

It was during this early frost that he was 
beginning to move in. One morning after 
breakiast, | was taking the broad pathway 
across the fields to North Crabb, which led 
close by Willow Cottage, and saw Hill 
wheeling a small-sized truck up with some 
of his household goods in it. He was a 
tall, strong man, and the cold was tolerably 
sharp, but the load had warmed him toa 
glowing heat. 

‘** Good morning, Master Johnny.” 

** Making ready for the flitting, Hill?” 

Hill wheeled the truck to the door, and 
sat down on one of its handles while he 
wiped his face. It was an honest, cross 
face; red habitually. ‘The house had a 
good large garden on its side, enclosed by 
wooden palings; with a shut-in shed and 
some pigstyes at the back. Lots of trees 
overshadowed the palings: their fallen 
leaves making, just now, a border to the 
garden ankle-deep inside and out. 

‘*A fine labour I shall have, to get the 
place into order!” cried Hill, pointing to 
some broken palings and the over-grown 
branches. ‘* Don't think but what the 
Squire has got the best bargain, after all!” 

** You'd say that, Hill, if he gave youa 
house rent-free.” 

Hill took the key from his pocket, un- 
locked the door, and we went in. This 
lower room was boarded; the kitchen was 
at the back; above were two fair-sized 
chambers. One of them looked to Crabb 
Ravine; the other was only lighted from 
above — by a skylight in the roof. 

‘* You have had fires here, Hill!” 

‘*T had em in every room all day yester- 
day, sir, and am going to light ‘em again 
now. My wife said it must be; and she 
warn't far wrong; for a damp house plays 
the mischief with one’s bones. The fools 
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that women be, to be sure ! — and my wife’s| well brought up. 


the worst of ’em.” 

‘* What has your wife done?” 

** She had a bit of a accident yesterday, 
Master Johnny. A coming out with a few 
things for this place, she stepped upon some 
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When she married Hill 


— all her friends were against it — of course 
they had to come to North Crabb ; but Davy 
was not happy. A timid lad always, he 
could not overcome his first fear of Hill. 
Not that the man was unkind, only rough 


ice, and fell; it gave her ankle a twist, and | and resolute. 


she had to be helped home. 


I'm blest if | 


Davy was washing up the breakfast things ; 


she’s not a-saying now that it’s a ill-omen!/ his mother sat by, sorting out the contents 


Because she can’t get about and help to| 


of achest; a neat little woman in a green 


shift the things in here, she says we shan’t| stuff gown, with the same sweet eyes as 


have nothing but ill-luck in the place.” 
I had heard already of the ankle-twist. | 


| David’s and the shrinking look in them. 


She left off when I went in, and said her 


Hill's wife was a little shrinking woman, | ankle was no worse. 


mild and gentle, quite superior to him. 
She was a widow when he married her, a 
Mrs. Garth, with one son, David. Miss | 
Timmens, the schoolmistress at North 
Crabb, was her sister. On the previous | 
morning a letter had come from Worcester, | 
saying their mother, Mrs. Timmens, was | 
taken dangerously ill, and asking them to| 
go over. Miss Timmens went; Hill re-| 
fused his wife’s going: how could he get 
along at moving-time without her? he de-| 
manded. She cried and implored, but Hill 
was harder than flint. She had to remain | 
at home, and set about her preparations for | 
removal. In starting out with the first lot | 
of movables — a few things carried in her} 
arms —the accident occurred. So that, | 
for the helping to move, she was useless; | 
and the neighbours, ever ready to take part | 
in a matrimonial grievance, said it served | 
Hill right. Any way, it did not improve 
his temper. 

‘* When do you get in here, Hill ?” 

‘To-morrow, Master Johnny, please 
the pigs. But for the wife’s awk’ardness 
we'd ha’ been in to-day. As to any help 
Davvy could give, it’s worth no more nor a 
rat's; he haven’t got much more strength 
iu him nor one, neither. Drat the boy!” 

Leaving Hill to his task, I went on; and 
in passing Mrs. Hill’s dwelling I thought I'd 
give a look in to see bow the ankle was. 
The cottage stood by itself, just as this other 
one did, but was less lonely. Davy’s voice 
called out, ** Come in.” 

He was the handiest little fellow possible 
for any kind of housework — or for sewing 
either; but not half strong enough or rough 
enough for a boy. His soft brown eyes had 
a shrinking tenderness in them, his face 
looked delicate as a girl's, and his light hair 
hung in curls. But he was a little bit de- 
formed in the back — some called it only a 
stoop of the shoulders —and though four- 
teen, might have been taken for ten. The 
boy’s love for his mother was something | 
good. They had lived at Worcester, she} 
having a small income, where he had been 








‘*« It’s a pity it happened just now, Mrs. 
Hill.” 

‘* I'd have given a great deal for it not 
to, sir. They call me foolish, 1 know; al- 
ways have done ; but it just seems to me likea 
bad omen. I had got a few articles in my 
arms, the first trifles we’d begun to move, 
and down I fell on going out at this door. To 
me it seems nothing but a warning that we 
ought not to move in to Willow Cottage.” 

David had halted with his tea-cups, his 
brown eyes fixed approvingly on his mother. 
That it was not the first time he had lis- 
tened to the superstition and that he was 
every whit as bad as she, might be plainly 
seen. 

‘* [have never liked the thought of that 
new place from the first, Master Johnny. 
It’s as if something held me back from it. 
Hill, he keeps saying that it’s a convenient 
dwelling, and dirt-cheap; and so it is; but 
I don’t like the notion of it. No more does 
David.” 

**Oh, I dare say you'll like it when you 
get in, Mrs.*Hill; and David too.” 

** It’s to be hoped so, sir.” 

The day went on; and its after-events I 
can only speak of from hearsay. Hill 
moved in a good portion of his goods, Da- 
vid carrying some of the light things. Luke 
Macintosh was asked to go and sleep in the 
house that night as a safeguard against 
thieves, but he flatly refused, unless some- 
body slept there with him. Hill ridiculed 
him for Cin cowardice; and finally agreed 
that David should bear him company. 

He made the bargain without his wife. 
She had other views for David. Her inten- 
tion was to send the lad over to Worcester 
by the seven o’elock evening train; not so 
much because his bed and bedding had been 
carried off and there was nothing to sleep 
on, but that his dying grandmother had ex- 
pressed a wish to see him. To hear then 
that David was not to go, did not please 
Mrs. Hill. 

It was David himself who carried in the 
news. She had the tea waiting on the table 
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when they came in; David first; for his| 
step-father had stopped to speak to some-| 
m8 in the road. 

‘*But, David, dear— you must go to| 
Worcester,” she said, when he told her. 

‘* He'll never let me, mother,” was Da- 
vid’s whispered answer. ‘‘He says the | 
things might be stolen if nobody takes care | 
of them; and Macintosh is afraid to be there | 
alone.” 

She paused and looked at him, a thought | 
striking her. The boy was leaning upon 
her in his fond manner, his hand in hers. 

‘* Should you be afraid, David ?” 

‘* Not —I think — with Luke. 
to be in the same room.” 

But Mrs. Hill noticed that his voice was 
hesitating ; that his small weak hand trem- 
bledin hers. There was not a more morally 
brave heart than David Garth's ; he had had | 
a religious training; but at being alone in 
the dark he was a very coward, afraid of 
ghosts and goblins. 

** Hall,” said she to her husband when he 


We are 
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stamped in, wiping his shoes, the lad having | 
gone then to wash his hands, ‘‘I can't let 
David sleep in the other house to-night. 
He'll be too timid.” 

‘*Timid!” repeated Hill, staring at the | 
words. ‘* Why, Luke Macintosh will be} 
with him.” 

‘* David won't like it. Macintosh is | 
nothing but a coward himself.” | 

** Don’t thee be a fool, and show it,” re- 
turned rough Hill. ‘* Thee’ll keep that} 
boy a baby for life. Davvy would as soon 
sleep in the house alone as not, but for the | 
folly put into his head by you. And why| 
not? He’s fourteen.” | 

Hill —togive him his due — only spoke | 
as he thought? ‘That any one inthe world, 
grown to fourteen and upwards, could be | 
truly afraid of sleeping in a house alone, | 
was to him literally incomprehensible —a| 
social phenomenon never to be understood | 

‘* | said he must go over to Worcester to | 
see mother, James,” she meekly resumed ; 
** vou know I did.” 

‘* Well, he can’t go to-night; he shall go 
in the morning. There! He may stop 
with her for a week, an’ ye like, for all the | 
good he’s of to me.” 

‘** Mother's looking for him to-night, and | 
he ought to go. The dying . 

** Now just you drop it, for he can't be | 
spared,” interrupted Hill. ‘* The goods 
might be stole, with all the loose characters | 
there is about, and that fool of a Macintosh | 
won't go in of himself. Davy must keep 
him company — it’s not so much he does | 
for his keep —and he may start for Wor- 
cester by daylight.” | 
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Whenever Hill came down upon her with 
this resolute decision, it struck her timid 
forthwith. The allusion to the boy’s keep 
was an additional stab ; for it was beginning 
to be rather a sore subject. An uncle at 
Worcester, who had no family and was well 
to do, had partly offered toadopt the lad; 
but it was not settled yet. Davy was a 
great favourite with all the relatives; Miss 
Timmens, the schoolmistress, doted on him. 
Mrs. Hill, not venturing on further remon- 
strance, made the best of the situation. 

‘** Davy, you are to go to Worcester the 
first thing in the morning,” she said, when 
he came back from washing his hands; ‘* so 
as soon as you've been home and had a 
bit o’ breakfast, you shall run off to the 
train.” 

The tea over, Hill went out on some busi- 
ness, saying he should be in at eight, or 
thereabouts, to go with Davy to the cottage. 
As the haur drew near, David, sitting over 
the fire with his mother in pleasant talk, as 
they loved to do, asked if he should read 
before he went; for her habit was to read 
in the Bible to him, or cause him to read to 
her, the last thing. 

‘* Yes, dear,” she said. 
ty-first Psalm.” 

So David readit. Closing the book when 
it was over, he sat with it on his knee, 
thoughtfully. 

‘* If we could but see the angels, mother! 
It is so difficult to remember always that 
they are close around, taking care of us.” 

**So itis, Davy. Most of us forget it.” 

‘** When life’s over it will be so pleasant 
for them to carry us away to Heaven! I 
wish you and I could go together, mother.” 

**We shall each go when God pleases, 
David.” 

**Oh, yes, I know that.” 

Mrs. Hill, remembering this little bit of 
conversation word for word repeated it af- 
terwards to me and others, with how they 
had sat, and David's looks. I tell this for 
fear people might think I invented it. 

Hill came in, and they prepared to go to 
the other house. David, his arms full — 
for, of course, with things to be carried, 
they did not go empty-handed — came sud- 


** Read the nine- 


| denly back from the door in going out, flung 


his load down, and clasped his mother. She 
bent to kiss him. 

‘** Good-night, my dear one! 
and Luke get chattering all night. 


Don't you 
Go to 


| sleep betimes.” 


He burst into tears, clinging to her with 
trembling sobs. It was as if his heart were 
breaking. 

** Are you afraid to go?” she whispered. 

**] must go,” was his sobbing answer. 
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‘Now th 


rough tones, 


Dav vy!” called back Hill’ 
‘what the plague are you 
lagving for! 

‘*Say good-bye to me, mother! Say 
Poou-ove ! " , 

**Good bye, and God bless you, David! 
Remember the angels are around you! ” 

**T know; I know!” 

Catching up his bundles, he departed, 

paces behind Hill all the way ; 


kee p ny s n 


partly to bide his face, down which the tears | 


were raining; partly in his customary awe | 
of that formidable functionary who stood to 
him as a ste p-l ither. : 

Arrived at the house, Hill was fumbling 
for tl <ey, when some one came darting 
forth n under the shadow of its eaves. 
It pre i to be Luke Macintosh. 

a s a-looking round for you,” said 
crusty lil. ** 1 began to think you'd for- 


got the time o’ meeting.” 


‘No, I'd not forgot it; but ve come to 
say that I can’t oblige you by sleeping 
there,” was Luke’s reply. ‘* The master 
have ordered me off with the waggon afore | 
dawn, and so—I'm a-going to sleep at} 
h pabit 

Ilad I been there, I could have said the 


mastt had not ordered Luke off before 


dawn; but after his breakfast. It was just 
a ruse of his, to avoid doing what he had 


never relished, the sleeping in the house. 
Hill suspected as much, and went on at bim 
finely, mockingly asking if he was afraid to 
see a hobgoblin. Luke dodged away in 


the midst of it, and Hill relieved his passion | 


tle hot language. 

**Come along, Davvy,” said he at last; 
‘*we must put these bere things inside.” 

Unlocking the door, he went in; and, 
the first thing, fell against something or 
other in the « Hill swore a little 
ind struck a light, the fire having 
gone out. This lower room was full of 
articles, thrown down out of hand; for the 
putting things straight was left to the mor- 
row. 

‘*Carry the match afore me, Davvy. 
These blankets must go up-stairs.” 


by a li 


larkness. 


at that, 


By some oversight no candles had been | 


taken into the house; only the box of 
matches. David lighted one after the other, 
while Hill arranged the blankets on the 
mattress for sleeping. This room —the 
one that had the skylight—was to be 
David's, ’ 

‘* There,” said Hill, taking the box of 
matches from him, ‘‘ you'll be comfortable 
here till morning. 


might keep on your trousers.” 
David Garth stood speechless, a look of 


horror struggling to his face. 


If you find it cold, you | 


In that first | 


moment he dared not remonstrate ; his awe 
of Hill was too great. 

‘* What's the matter now ?” asked Hill, 
striking another match. ** Whatails you?” 

** You'll not leave me here, all by my- 
self?” whispered the unhappy boy, in des- 
| perate courage. 
| ** Not leave you here by yourself! Why, 
what d’ye think is to harm you? Don't 
|you try on your nonsense and games with 
me, Master Davvy. I’m not soft, like your 
mother. Say your prayers and get to sleep, 
and I'll come and let you out in the morn- 
ing.” 

By a dexterous movement, Hill got out- 
side, and closed the door softly, slipping 
the bolt. The match in his fingers was 
nearly spent; but, nevertheless, it had 
shown a last faint vision of a boy kneeling 
in supplication, his hands held out, his face 
one of piteous agony. As Hill struck 
another match to light up the staircase, a 
wailing cry mingled with the sound: en- 
treaties to be let out; prayers not to be left 
alone; low moans, telling of awful terror. 

‘*Drat the boy! This comes of his 
| mother’s coddling. Hold your row, Davvy,” 
|he roared out, wrathfully: ‘* you’d not like 
me to come back and give you a basting.” 

} And Mr. James Hill, picking his way 
over the bundles, locked the outer door, 
and betook himself home. ‘That was our 
| bailiff. What do you think of him? 
‘*Did you leave Davy comfortable 
j}asked Mrs. Hill, when he got back. 
a, He'll be comfortable enough when be’s 
|asleep,” sullenly answered Hill. ‘* Of all 
| hardened, ungrateful boys, that of yourn’s 
| the worst.” 

| ** Had Luke come when you got there ? ” 
she resumed, passing over the aspersion on 
Davy. 

‘*He was waiting: he came right out 
upon us like an apparition,” was Hiil’s eva- 
sive answer. And he did not tell the rest. 

Bet now, a singular thing happened that 
night. Mrs. Hill was in a sound sleep, 
when a loud, agonized cry of ‘* Mother” 

aroused her from it. She started up, wide 
awake instantly, and in terror so great that 
the perspiration began to pour off her face. 
In that moment the call was repeated again. 
|The voice was David's voice; it had ap- 
| peared to be in the room, close to her, and 
she peered into every corner in vain. ‘Then 
she supposed it must have come through the 
|window: that David, from some cause or 
other, had come home from Willow Brook, 
and was waiting to be let in. A dread 
erossed her of Hill's anger, and she felt in- 
clined to order the boy back again. 

Opening the casement window, she called 
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him by name; softly at first, than louder. | 
There was no answer. Mrs. Hill stretched 
out her head as far as the narrow casement 
aliowed, but neither David nor anybody else 
could she see; nothing but the shadows cast 
by the moonlight. Just then the old church | 
clock struck out. She counted the strokes, 
and found it twelve. Midnight. It was | 
Litterly cold: she closed the window at last, | 
concluding David had gone off for fear of 
being punished. All she could hope was | 
that be would have the sense, that danger- | 


| ‘* ve got to go to Timberdale, 
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Jim Batley, mounted on the roof and ham- 
mering away at the skylight with his freez- 
ing hands. Jim, a regular sailor for climb- 
ing, had climbed a tree and thence 
himself on to the tiles. Hill treated him to 
some hard words and ordered him to come 
down and get a licking. Down came Jim; 
taking care to dodge out of Hill's reach. 

**T can’t make David hear,” said Jim. 
and I want 


swung 


him to go along with me.” 
‘**'That’s no reason why you should get 


ously keen night, to run off to the brick | atop-o’ my roof,” roared Hill. ‘* You look 
kilns, and get warmth there. | out for a sweet hiding, young Jim lhe 


But the mortal terror lay upon her yet; | 
she was unable to tell why or wherefore ; | 
unless from the strangely appealing agony | 
contained in the cry; still i could she | 
shake it off. It seemed odd. Hill awoke | 
with the commotion, and found her shak-|! 
ing. 

‘*What have ye got to be affrighted | 
on?” he asked, roughly, when she had | 
told her tale. And Mrs. Hill was puzzled 
to say what. 

‘** You had been a-dreaming of him, that’s | 
what it was. You've got nothing else in 
your mind, day nor night, but that there 
boy.” 

‘* It was nota dream; I am quite posi-| 
tive it was himself; I couldn't mistake his 
voice,” persisted Mrs. Hill. ‘**He has 
come away from the cottage, for sure. Per- | 
haps that Luke Macintosh might have got’! 
teasing him.” 

Knowing what Hill knew, he could safely 
have stood out that the boy could not have 
come away from it; but he said no more. 
Rolling himself round, he prepared to go} 
to sleep again, resentful at having been | 
woke up. 

Hill overslept himself in the morning; 
possibly through the interruption to his 


| 


| 


rest. When he went out it-was broad day-| 
light. David Garth’s being locked up half | 


an hour more or less went for nothing with | 
Hill, and he stayed to load the truck with 
some of the remainder of his goods. 

‘*Send Davy home at once, Hill,” called | 
out the wife, as he began to wheel it away. 
‘*Tll give bim his breakfast and let him | 
start off to the train.” 

For, with the daylight, and the sight of | 
the door-key, Mrs. Hill could only reverse | 
her opinion, and conclude unwillingly that 
it might have been a dream. Hill showed | 
her the key, telling her that he had locked 
the door ‘‘ for safety.” Therefore, it ap- 
peared to be an impossibility that David 
could have got out. 

The first thing Hill saw when he and his | 
truck approached the cottage, was young| 


first time I get hold on you, you shall have 
it kindly.” 

‘* He sleeps uncommon hard,” said Jim. 
**One’ud think the cold had froze him. 
I’ve got to take a letter to my un le’s at 
limberdale: we shall find a jolly good hot 
breakfast when we get there.” 

Hill condescended to abate his anger so 
far as toinform Jim Batley that David could 
not go to Timberdale; adding that he was 
going off by train to see his grandmother 
at Worcester. Ordering Jim to take him- 
self off, he unlocked the door and entered 
the cottage. 

Jim Batley chose to stay. He was a tall, 
thin, obstinate fellow of eleven, and meant 
to wait and speak to David. Given to follow 
his own way, whenever he could, in spite 
of his father and mother, it occurred to him 
that perhaps David might be persuaded to 
take Timberdale first and the train after. 

He amused himself amid the dead leaves 
while he waited. Butit seemed that David 
took a long while dressing himself. The 
truck stood at the door; Jim stamped and 
whistled ; and shied a few stones at the top- 
most article, which was Mrs. Hill’s potato 
saucepan. Presently Hill came out and be- 
gan to unload; beginning with the sauce- 
pan. 

** Where’s Davy ?* demanded Jim, from 
a safe distance. ‘‘ Ain’t he ready yet?” 

‘* Now if you don’t get off about your 
business I'll make you go,” was Hill's an- 
swer, keeping his back turned‘to the boy. 
‘*You haven't got nothing to stop for 
here.” 

‘**T'm stopping to speak to Davy.” 

‘* Davy was away out o’ here afore day- 
light and took the first train to Worcester. 
He’s there a’most by now.” 

Young boys are not clever reasoners: 
but certain odds and ends of contradictions 
assed through Jim’s disappointed mind. 
For one thing, he had seen Hill unlock the 
door. 

** I don’t think he’s gone out yet. 
his boots.” 


I see 
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** What boots?” asked Hill, 
bandbox inside the door. 

‘*Davy’s. I see ‘em through the sky- 
light; they stood near the tail o’ the mat- 
tress.” 

‘** Them was a pair o’ my boots as I car- 
ried here last night. I tell ye Davvy’s gone; 
can’t ye believe? He won't be home for 
some days neither, for his grandmother's 
safe to keep him.” 

Jim Batley went slowly off on his way 
to Timberdale: there was nothing to stay 
for, Davy being gone. Happening to turn 
round, he caught Hill looking after him, 
and saw his face for the first time. It had 
turned as white as death. The contrast was 
very remarkable, from its being usually of a 
deep red. 

‘* Well, I never!” cried Jim, halting in 





putting a 


surprise. ‘‘Mayhap the cold have took 
him! Serve him right.” 


When Hill had got all the things inside 
he locked himself in, probably not to be dis- 
turbed while he arranged them. Mrs. Hill 
had been waiting breakfast ever so long 
when she heard the truck coming back. 

** Whatever's become of David?” she be- 
gan. ‘‘I expected him home at once.” 

‘* David has started for Worcester,” 
Hill. 

**Started for Worcester! Without his 
breakfast ?” 

‘*Now don’t you worry yourself about 
petty things,” returned Hill, crustily. 
**You wanted him to go, and he’s gone. 
He won't starve; let him alone for that.” 

The notion assumed by Mrs. Hill was, 
that her husband had started the boy off 
from the cottage direct to the train. She 
felt thoroughly vexed. 

‘*He had got all his old clothes on, Hill. 
I'd not have had him go to Worcester in 
that plight for any money. You might 
have Yet the child come home for a bit of 
breakfast —and to dress himself. There 
was not so much as a brush and comb at 
the place, to brush his hair tidy.” 

‘* There’s no pleasing you,” growled Hill. 
**Last night you were a’most in a tantrum 
o’ crying, cause Davvy couldn’t be let go 
over to see your mother; and, now that he 
is gone, that don’t please ye! Women be 
the very deuce for grumbling.” 

Mrs. Hill dropped the subject — there 
could be no remedy —and gave her hus- 
band his breakfast in silence, Hill seemed 
to eat nothing, and looked very pale; at 
moments ghastly. 

** Don’t you feel well?” she asked. 

‘* Well? —I’'mwell enough. What should 
ail me — barring the cold? It’s as sharp a 
frost as ever I was out in.” 


said 
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| ‘* Drink this,” she said, pouring him out 
another cup of hot tea. ‘‘ It is cold; and 
I'm sorry we've got it for our moving. 
What time shall we get in to-day, Hill?” . 

** Not at all.” 

‘** Not at all!” repeated the wife in sur- 
prise. 

** No, not at all,” was Hill's surly con- 
firmation. ‘* What with you disabled, and 
Davvy o’ no use, things are not so forrard 
as they ought to be. I've got to be off to 
my work too, pretty quick, or the Squire’ll 
|be about me. We shan’t get in till to-mor- 
row.” 

‘** But nearly all our things are in,” she 
remonstrated. ‘* There’s as good as noth- 
ing left here.” 

‘**T tell ye we don’t go in a’fore to-mor- 
row,” said Hill, giving the table a thump. 
** Can't you be satisfied with that ? ” 

He went off to his work. Mrs. Hill, 
accepting the change as inevitable, resigned 
herself to it, and borrowed a saucepan to 
cook the potatoes for dinner. She might 
have spared herself the trouble; since her 
husband did not come in for any. He 
bought a penny loaf and some cheese, and 
made his dinner of it inside our yellow 
barn, Molly giving him some beer. He 
had done it before when very busy ; but the 
work he was about that day was in no such 
hurry, and he might have left it if he would. 

**Who is to sleep in the house to- 
night?” his wife asked him when he got 
home to tea. 

**T shall,” said Hill. 
holden to nobody.” 

Mrs. Hill, remembering the experience 
of the past night, quaked a little at finding 
she should have to sleep in the old place 
alone, devoutly praying there might be no 
recurrence of the dream that had put her 
into such mortal terror. She and Davy 
were just alike —frightened at their own 
shadows in the dark. When Hill was safe 
off, she scuttered into bed, and kept her 
head under the clothes. 

Hill came back betimes in the morning ; 
and they moved in at once; old Coney’s 
man, who happened to be out with the dog- 
cart, offering to drive Mrs. Hill. Though 
her ankle was better and the distance short, 
she could hardly have walked. Instead of 
finding the house in order, as she expected, 
it was all at sixes and sevens; the things 
lying about all over it. 

Towards evening, Hannah got me to call 
at Willow Brook and say she'd go there in 
the morning for an hour or two, to _ put 
things in order — the mistress had said she 
might. The fact was, Hannah was burning 
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choice friends. It was nearly dark; the 
front room looked tolerably straight, and 
Mrs. Hill sat by the fire, resting ber foot 
and looking out at the window, for com- 
pany, the shutters not yet shut. 

‘*I'd be very thankful for her to come, 
Master Johnny,” she said eagerly, hardly 
letting me finish. ‘‘ There’s a great deal 
to do; and, besides that, it is so lonesome 
here. I never felt such a feeling in all my 
life; and I’ve gone into strange homes be- 
fore this.” 

** It does seem lonesome, somehow. The 
fancy may go off in a day or two.” 

‘*I don’t know, sir: it’s to be hoped it 
will. Master Jobnny, as true as that we 
are sitting here, when I got out of Mr. 
Coney’s dog-cart and put my foot over the 
threshold to enter, a fit of tremor took me 
all over. There was no cause for it: I 
mean I was not thinking of anything to give 
it me. Not a minute before, I was laugh- 
ing; for the man had been telling me a 
joking story of something that happened 
yesterday at his master’s. A strange fear 
seemed to come upon me all at once as I 
stepped over the threshold, and I began to 
shake from head to foot. Hill stared at me 
and asked if it was the cold: I to!d him 
truly that I didn’t know what it was; ex- 
cept that it seemed like some unaccountable 
attack, and that I was well wrapped up. 
He bad got some brandy in a bottle, and 
he made me drink adrop. The shaking fit 
went off; but I have had a queer lonesome 
feeling on me ever since, as if the house 
was not one to be alonein.” _. 

** And you have been alone, I meets re 

** Every bit of the time, save when Hill 
came in to his dinner. I don’t remember 
ever to have had such a feeling before in 
the broad daylight. It’s just as if the house 
was haunted.” 

Not believing in haunted houses, I 
laughed. Mrs. Frill got up to stir the fire; 
it burst into a blaze, and cast her shadow 
upon the opposite yellow-washed wall. 

‘*When dusk came on, I could hardly 
bear it. But for your coming in, Master 
Jobnny, I should have stood at the door in 
the cold, and watched for Hill ; things don’t 
feel so lonely to one out of doors as in.” 

So it seemed that I was in for a stay — 
any way, till Hill arrived. After this, it 
wouldn’t have been overkind to leave her 
to herself; she looked so weak and little. 

‘*T've never liked the thought of moving 
here from the first,” she went on; ‘‘ and 
then there came the accident to my foot. 
Some people think nothing at all of omens, 
Master Jobnny, but Ido. They come of- 
tener than is thought for too, only so few 
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take notice of them. I wish Davy was back! 
I can’t bear to be in this house alone.” 

‘* David is at Worcester, I heard Hill 

say.” 
‘*He went yesterday morning, sir. I 
expected a letter from him to-day; and it 
is very curious that none hascome. Davy 
knew how anxious I was about mother; and 
he never fails to write when he’s away from 
me. Somehow, all things are going crooked 
and cross just now. I got a fright the night 
before last, Master Johnny, and I’ve hardly 
got = of it yet.” 

** What was that?” I asked her. 

She stared into the fire for a minute or 
two before she answered me. There was no 
other light in the room; I sat back against 
the wall beside the window — whose shutters 
were still open. 

‘** You might not care to hear it, sir.” 

‘*T should if it’s worth telling.” 

Turning from the fire, she looked straight 
at me while she told it —told it from the 
beginning to the end, exactly as I’ve writ- 
ten it above. The tale would have been 
just the thing for Mrs. Todhetley, who went 
in for most kinds of marvels. 

‘** Hill stood to it that it was a dream, 
Master Johnny ; but the more I think of it, 
the less I believe it could have been one. If 
I had only heard the call in my sleep, or in 
the moment of waking, why of course it 
might have been a dream; but when I heard 
it the second time it was after 1 awoke. I 
heard it as plain as I hear my own voice 
now ; and plainer, too.” 

‘** But what else, except a dream, do you 
fancy it could have been? ” 

‘** Well, sir, that’s what is puzzling me. 
But for Hill’s convincing me Davy could not 
have got out of here after he had locked 
him and Macintosh in for safety, I should 
have said it was the boy himself, calling me 
from outside. It sounded to be in the room, 
close to me: but the fright I was in might 
have deceived me in that. ‘ Mother!” it 
sharply said; and the tone was one of the 
most awful distress I had ever heard. 
* Mother!’ it 4 

A loud rapping at the window interrupted 
the climax. [am not ashamed to say that 
it startled me, coming so unexpectedly. 
Mrs. Hill screamed out a shrill scream, and 
darted forward to catch hold of my arm. 

‘* Let me go. Somebody wants to be let 
in. I dare say it’s Hill.” 

‘*Master Johnny, I beg your pardon,” 
she said, falling back. ‘* Hill ought to 
know better than to come frightening me at 
night like this.” 

opened the door, and Miss Timmens 
walked in: not Hill. The knocking bad 
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not been intended to frichten anybody, she 
said, but as a greeting to Mrs. Hill — seen 
in front of her through the glass. 

** You know vou always were one of the 
quaking ones, Nannv,” she said. ‘* I’ve 
just got back from Worcester, and thought 
you'd like to hear mother’s better.” 

** And it’s well you are back, Miss Tim- 
mens,” I putin. ‘* The school has been in 
chronic rebellion. Strangers, going by, 
have taken it for a bear-garden.” 

‘*That Maria Lease is just good for 
nothing,” said Miss Timmens, wrathfully. 
** When she offered to take my place I knew 
she'd not be of much use. Yes, sir; it was 
the thought of the school that brought me 
back so soon.” 

**And mother is really better!” cried 
Mrs. Hill. ‘*lamso thankful. If she had 
died and [ not able to get over to her, I 
should never have forgiven myself. How’s 
David ? ” 

‘*Are you getting straight, Nanny?” 
asked Miss Timmens, looking round the 
room, and seemingly not noticing the ques- 
tion about David. 

** Straight ! and only moved in this morn- 
ing! and me with this ankle! About Da- 
vid ?” added Mrs. Hill; ‘‘ 1 was so vexed 
that he went over in his old clothes ! It was 
Hill’s fault. Have you brought me a letter 
from him? ” 

** How could I bring you a letter from 
him?” returned Miss Timmens. ‘* A let- 
ter from where ? ” 

It was a minute or two before the eluci- 
dation came, for both were at cross-pur- 
poses. David Garth had not been to Wor- 
cester at all, so faras Miss Timmens knew; 
certainly not to his grandmother’s. 

To see Mrs. Hill sink back into her chair 
at this information, and let her hands fall 
on her lap, and gaze helplessly from her 
frightened eyes, was only to be expected. 
Miss Timmens kept asking what it all meant, 
and where David was, but she could get no 
answer. So I told her what Mother Hill 
had just told me — about Hill’s sending him 
off to Worcester. She stared like anything. 

‘* Why where in the name of wonder can 
the boy have got to?” 

** I see it all,’ spoke the mother then, in 
a whisper. ‘* Davy did find his way out of 
this house; and it was his voice I heard, 
and nota dream. I knew it. I knew it at 
the time.” 

The words would have sounded mysteri- 


ous rather to any one given to mystery. | 


Miss Timmens was not. She was a long, 
thin female, with chronic spots of redness 
on her nose and one cheek, and as practical 
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| meant by ‘* not a dream,” she stood warm- 


ling her boots at the fire while she was en- 
lightened. 

| ‘* The boy is keeping away for fear of 
| Hill's tanning him,” spoke Miss Timmens, 
summing up the question. ‘* Don’t you 
think so, Master Ludlow? ”’ 

‘**T should, if I could see how he got out 
of the cottage here, after Hill had locked 
him in it.” 

‘*Luke Macintosh put him out of this 
window,” said Miss Timmens, decisively. 
** Hill couldn’t lock up that. They’d open 
the shutters, and Luke would pop him out: 
to get rid of the boy, no doubt. Mr. Luke 
ought to be punished for it.” 

I did not contradict her. Of course it 
might have been so; but knowing Luke, I 
didn’t think he’d care to be left in the house 
alone. Unless—all at once the thought 
flashed over me —unless Luke sent away 
David, that he might be offhimself. Amidst 
a good deal of mist, this view seemed the 
most probable. 

** Where is David 2?” bemoaned Mrs. Hill, 
‘* where is he? And with these bitter cold 


” 


| 








| nights —— 
| ** Now don’t you worry yourself, Nanny,” 
| interrupted strong-minded Miss Timmens. 
** I'll see to David ; and bring him home, too.” 
| The cough of Hill was heard outside. 
| Miss Timmens— who had been in a dead 
lrage at the marriage, and consequently 
hated Hill like poison — hastened to depart. 
We went away together, passing Hill by the 
dried brook. He looked stealthily at us, 
and answered back a surly good-night to 
me. 

‘‘T'm sure I don’t know where I am to 
look for the boy first,” began Miss Tim- 
mens, as we went along. ‘** Poor fellow! 
he is keeping away out of fear. It would 
not surprise me if Macintosh is taking care 
of him. The man’s not ill-natured.” 

‘*[ don’t understand why Hill should 
|have told his mother David was gone to 
| Worcester, unless he did go. Neither 
| did I 
‘*David never went to Worcester, rely 
|upon that, Master Ludlow,” was her deci- 
sive answer. ‘** He is well known at Shrub 
| Hill Station, and I could not have failed to 
| bear of it, for one of the porters lodges in 
mother’s house; besides, David would have 
come down to us at once. Good night, sir. 
I dare say he will turn up before to-mor- 
row.” 

She went on towards the school-house, I 
| the other way to Crabb Cot. Mrs. Tod- 
hetley and the Squire were talking together 
by the blaze of fire, waiting until old Thomas 
came to say dinner was ready. 
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‘*Where have you been lingering this! Mrs. Todhetley touched me on the shoul- 
cold evening, Johnny?” began the Squire. | der. 
**Don’t you get trying the ponds, sir; the} ‘ Johnny ! [= 
ice is not of more than wafer thickness.” | ‘* Yes!” I said, wondering at the startled 


Kneeling down on the rug between them, 
to hold my hands to the warmth, I told | 
where | had been, and what I had heard. 
Mrs. Todbetley, who seemed to have been 
born with a sympathy for children, went 
into a lamentation over —it was what she 
said — that poor little gentle lamb, David. 

* Macintosh is about. somewhere,” spoke | 
the Squire, ringing the bell. ‘* We will 
soon hear whether “he knows what has be- 
come of the boy.” 

Thomas was ordered to find Macintosh | 
and send him in. He came presently, shy 
and sheepish, as usual. Standing just in- 


side the door, he blinked his eyes and rubbed 


his hands one over the other, like any idiot. 
It was only bis way. 

**Do you know where David Garth is?” 
began the Squire, who thought himself a 
regular (. C. at cross-examination. Luke 
stared at the query, and said No. The fact 
was, he had not heard that David was miss- 
ing. 

** What time was it that you put him out 
of the window the night before last ? ” 

Luke’s eyes and mouth ope ened. He had 
no more idea what the Squire meant ths in 
the man in the moon. 


** Don’t stand there as if you were ia 


a simpleton, but answer me, 
Squire. ‘*When you and David Garth 
were put into Hill's new cottage to take 
care of the things for the night, how came 
you to let the boy out of it? Why did you 
do it? Upon what plea?” 

** But I didn’t do it, sir,” said Luke. 

** Now don’t you stand there and say that 
to my face, Macintosh, It won't answer; | 
for 1 know all about it. You put that poor | 
shivering boy out at the window that you | 
might be off yourself; that’s about the Eng- | 
lish of it. Where did he goto?” 

‘* But I couldn't do it, sir,” was Luke's 
answer to this. ‘* I warn’t in the place my- | 
self.” 

** You were not there yourself?” 

**No, sir, | warn’t. Knowing that I| 
should have to go off with the waggon pretty | 
early, I went down and telled Thi th: 
should slee »~p at home.” 

** Do you mean to say you did not go to 
Hill’s place at all?” 

** No, sir, I didn’t. I conclude Hill slept 
there hisself. I know nothing about it, for 
I don’t happen to have come across Hill 
since. Tye ke ept out of his way.” 

This was a new turn to the affair. 


> stamped the 


quitted the room, and there came a silence. 
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Luke 


| look in her e yes. 

‘‘T hope Hill did not put that poor child 
into the housealone! If so, no wonder that 
he made his escape from it.” 

The matter could not rest. 

|and another talked: and before no m next 
1.,| day it was known all over the place that 
David Garth had been put to slee p in the 


One talked 


empty cottage. Miss Timmens attacked 
| Hill with her strong ti mngue, and told him it 
was enough to frighten ‘the child to death. 
Hill was “sullen. He would answer noth- 


him was, 
In vain she 


ling ; and all she could get out of 
that it Was no business of hers. 


demanded his grounds for saying the boy 
had gone to Worcester by the early train: 
whether be sent him — whether he saw him 
|off? Hill said David did go; and then 
| took refuge in dogged silence. 

The schoolmistress was not one to be 
played with. Of a tenacious turn, she fol- 
lowed out things with a will. She called in 


the police ; 
her door; 


she harangued people outside 
she set the parish in a ferment. 


But David could not be heard of, high or 
low. Since the midnight hour, when that 
call of his awoke his mother, and was 


again repeated, he seemed to have vanished. 


There arose a rumour that Jim Batley 
could tell something. Miss ‘Timmens 
pounced upon him as he was going by the 
| school-house, conveyed him indoors, and 
| orde red him to make a clean breast of it. 
| It was not much that Jim had to tell: but 
| that little seemed of importance to Miss 
Timmens, and he told it readily One 
thing Jim persisted in —that the boots he 

saw through the skylight must have been 
| David’s boots. Hill had called them his, 
| but they were not big enough — not men’s 
boots at all. Hill was looking ‘* ghashly 


| white,” as if he had got a fright, Jim added, 
| when he said David was gone off to Worces- 
| te r. 

Perhaps it was in that moment that a fear, 
of something worse than had been suspected 
yet, dawned. upon Miss Timmens. ‘Tying 
on her bonnet, she came up to Crabb Cot, 
d to see the Squire. 
| ‘*It is getting more serious,” she said, 

after old Thomas had shown herin. ‘I 
| think, sir, Hill should be forced to explain 
what he knows. I’ve come to ask you to do 
i" 
| «© The question is — what does he know?” 
| rejoined the Squire. 

** More than he has confessed,” 
Timmens, in her positive manner. 


said Miss 
** Jim 
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Batley stands to it that those boots must, 
from the size, have been David's boots. 
Now, Squire Todhetley, if David's boots 
were there, where was David? That is 
what's lying on my mind, sir.” 

‘* What did Jim Batley see besides the 
boots ?” asked the Squire. 

‘* Nothing in particular,” she answered. 
‘He said the cupboard door stood open, 
and hid the best part of the room. David 
would not be likely to run away and leave 
his boots behind him.” 

** Unless he was in too great a fright to 
stop and put them on.” 

**I don’t think that, sir.” 

‘* What do you wish to imply?” asked 
the Squire, not seeing the drift of the argu- 
ment. ' 

‘*I wish I knew myself,” replied Miss 
Timmens, candidly. ‘* I’m certain Hill bas 
not told all he could tell: he has been de- 
ceitful over it from the first, and he must be 
made to explain. Look here, sir: when he 
got to Willow Cottage that morning, there's 
no doubt he thought David was.in. Very 
well. He goes in to call him; stays a bit, 





and then comes out and tells young Jim 
that David had gone to Worcester. How} 
was he to know David had gone ? — who told | 
him? The boy says, too, that Hill looked 
ghastly, as if he bad been frightened.” 

‘* David must have gone somewhere, or| 
he would have been in the room,” argued | 
the Squire. ‘He'd not be likely to go! 
back after quitting it, and his mother heard | 
him call to ~ in the middle of the night.” 

** Just so, sir. But— if Hill did not find 
him, why should be come out and assert 
that David had started for Worcester ? 
It’s the boots that come over me,” vowed 
Miss Timmens; ‘*I can’t come to the bot- 
tom of em. I mean to come to the bottom 
of Hill, though, and make him disclose what 
he knows. You are his master, sir, and 
perhaps he will tell you without trouble, if 
you'll be so good as question him. If he 
won't, I'll have him brought before the 
Bench.” 

Away went Miss Timmens, with a part- 
ing remark that the school must be rampant 
by that time. The Squire sat: thinking a 
bit, and then put on his hat and great-coat, 
ey | me I might come with him and hear 
what Hill had to say. We expected to find 

’ Hill in the ploughed field between his cot- 
tage and North Crabb. But Hill was in his 
own garden; we saw bim as we went along. 
Without ceremony, the Squire opened the 
wooden gate and stepped in. Hl was 


raking the leaves together by the shed at 
the end of the garden. 
-He threw down the rake when he saw us, 
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as if startled, his red face turning to white. 
Coming forward, he began a confused ex- 
cuse for being at home at that hour of the 
day, saying there was so much to do when 
getting into a fresh place and that he had 
not been well for two days, had ‘‘ had a 
sickness upon him.” The Squire, never 
hard with the men, told him he was wel- 
come to be there, and began talking about 
the garden. 

‘**It is as rich a bit of land, Hill, as any 
in the parish, and you may turn it to good 
account if you are industrious. Does your 
wife intend to keep chickens ? ” 

‘*Well, sir, I suppose she will. The 
town-bred women don’t understand far 
about *em, though. It may be a’most as 
much loss as profit.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said the Squire, in his quick 
way. ‘‘Loss! when you have every con- 
venience about you! This used to be the 
fowl-house in Hopton’s time,” he added, 
rapping the side of the shed with his stick. 
‘* Why! you've been putting a padlock on 
it, Hill!” 

For the door was fastened with a padlock ; 
a new one, to judge by its brightness. Hill 
made no comment. He had taken up the 
rake again and was raking vigorously at the 
dead leaves. I wondered what he was 

‘* Have you got any treasures here, that 
you should lock it up?” 

‘*Only the watering can, sir, and a few 
o wy garden tools,” answered Hill. 
‘*-There’s a heap of loose characters about, 
and nothing's safe from ‘em.” 

Putting his back against the shed, the 
Squire suddenly called on Hill to face bim, 
and entered on the business he had come 
upon. ‘* Where was David Garth? Did 
he, Hill, know anything about him ? ” 

Hill had looked pale before; I said so; 
but that was nothing to the frightful white- 
ness that took him now. Ears, lips, neck ; 
all turned the hue of the dead. The rake 
shook in his grasp ; his teeth chattered. 

‘*Come, Hill,” said the Squire; “I 
see you have got something to say.” 

But Hill protested be had nothing to say : 
except that the boy’s absence puzzled him. 
The Squire put some home questions, upon 
the points spoken of by Miss Timmens, 
showing Hill that we knew all. He then 
told him he might take his choice: to an- 
swer, or go before the magistrates. 

Apparently Hill saw the futility of hokd- 
ing out longer. His very aspect would bave 
convicted him, as the Squire said: if be had 
committed murder, he could not have 
looked more guilty. Glaacing shudder- 
ingly around on all sides, as though the air 
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had phantoms in it, he whispered his ver- 
sion of the morning’s work. 

It was true that he had gone to the house 
expecting to find David in it; and it was 
true that when he entered he found him 
flown. Not wishing alarm to get to the 
boy’s mother, he told Jim Batley that David 
had gone to Worcester: he told the mother 
so. As to the boots, Hill declared they 
were his own, rot David's; and that Jim's 
eyes must have been deceived in the size. 
And he vowed and declared he knew no 
more than this, or where David could have 
got to. 

‘*What do you think you deserve for 
locking the child in the house by himself?” 
asked the Squire, sternly. 

‘* Everything that'll come upon me 
tbrough it,” readily acknowledged Hill. 
**T could cut my hands off now for having 
done it; but I never thought he'd be really 
frightened. It’s just as if his ghost had 
been haunting me ever since; I see him 
a-following of me everywhere.” 

‘* His ghost!” exclaimed the Squire. 
** Do you suppose he’s dead ? ” 

**I don’t know,” said the man, passing 
his shaking hand across his damp forehead. 
‘*I wish to heaven [ had let him go off 
to his grandmother’s that same blessed 
night ! ” 

‘* Then you wish me to understand, Hill, 
that you absolutely know nothing of where 
the boy may be?” 

‘* Nothing at all, sir.” 

‘** Don’t you think it might have been as 
well if you had told the truth from the 
first?” asked the Squire, rather sarcasti- 
cally. 

** Well, sir, one’s mind gets confused at 
times, and t thought of his mother. I 
couldn’t be off seeing that if anything had 
happened, it lay on my shoulders for hav- 
ing left him alone, in there.” 

Whether the Squire believed Hill could 
tell more, I don’t know. I did. As we 
went on to the school-house, he kept silent. 
Miss Timmens was frightfully disappointed 
at the result, and said Hill was a shifty 
scoundrel. 

** I cannot tell what to think,” the Squire 
remarked to her. ‘ His manner is the 
strangest I ever saw; it is just as though 
he had something on his conscience. He 
said the boy’s ghost seemed to haunt him. 
Did yoa notice that, Johnny ?” 

“Yes, sir. A queer idea.” 

‘‘He—bhe—never could have found 
David dead in the morning?” cried Miss 
Timmens, in a low tone, turning, herself, a 
little pale. ‘* Dead of fright ? ” 

? That could not be,” said the Squire. 
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{** You forget that David had made his es- 
‘cape before midnight, and was at his 
mother’s, calling to her.” 

| «* True, true,” assented Miss Timmens. 
| ** Any way, I am certain Hill is somehow or 
| other deceiving us, and he is 4 born villain 
| for it.” 

But Hill, deceiving us though he had 
been, could not hold out. In going back, 
| we saw him leaning over the palings waiting 
for us. But that the man is living yet, I 
should have said he was going to die there 
and then, for he looked exactly like it. 

It seemed that just after we quitted him. 
a policeman had made his appearance. Not 
| as a policeman, but as a friend; for he and 
| Hill were cronies. He told Hill confiden- 
‘tially that there was ‘‘ going to be a row 
| over that there lost boy; that folks were 

saying that he might have been murdered ; 

‘that unless Hill could tell something satis- 
factory about him, he and others might be 
‘in custody before the day was over.” 
| Whether Hill found himself brought to a 
point from which there was neither advance 
nor retreat, or that he saw inevitably the 
concealment could no longer be maintained, 
| or that he was stricken to despair, and help- 
less, I don’t know. There he stood, with 
his head over the palings, saying he would 
tell all. 

It was a sad tale to listento. Miss Tim- 
|mens’s last supposition was right — Hill 
| upon going up to release David Garth, had 
|found him dead. And, so far as the man’s 
lexperience of death went, he must have 

been dead for six or seven hours. 
‘*I'd like you to come and see him, 
or.” 

Gingerly stepped the Squire in Hill's 
|wake across the garden to the shed. Un- 
|loeking the door, Hill stepped back for us 
‘to enter. On a mattress on the ground was 

David, laid straight in his every-day clothes, 
| and covered with a blanket, his pretty hair, 
which his mother had loved so, smoothed 
carefully. Hill, — rough, burly, cross- 
grained Hill, — burst into tears and sobbed 
like a child. 

**I'd give my life to undo it, and bring 
him to again, Squire ; I'd give my life twice 
over, Master Johnny; but I declare before 
Heaven, I never thought to harm the boy. 
When I see him the next morning, lying 
dead, I'd not have minded if the Lord had 
struck me dead too. I’ve been a’most mad 
ever since.” 

** Johnny,” said the Squire, in a low 
tone, ‘‘ go you to South Crabb, and bring 
over Mr. Cole. Don’t talk of this.” 

The surgeon was at home, and came back 
with me. I did not quite understand why 


| 
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the Squire sent for him, seeing he could do} 


no good. 

And the were David's, after all; 
the only things he had taken off. Hili had 
brought him to this shed the next night; 
with some vague idea of burying him in the 
** But I couldn't 


sobs, ‘*] 


boots 


ground onder the le aves. 
do it,” he avowed amid his 
couldn't do it.” 

There was an examination: Cole and an- 
other making it; and they gave evidence at 

One of them (it was Cole) 
boy must have died from fright, 
the otber from cold; and a nice muff this 
last must have been! 

‘*[T did not from the first like that mid- 
night call or the apparently causeless terror 
the poor mother woke up in,” said Mrs. 
Todhetley, to me. ‘*The child's spirit 
must have cried to her in his death-agony. 
I have known a case like this before.” 

‘+ But——” 

** Hold your tongue, Johnny. Yo 1 have 
not lived long enough to get experience of 
these things.” 


And I held it. JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


From The Philadelphia Press 
ALLIBONE’'S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS 


1258 hitched the 
LSo5, was pu ished the 


In December, 
first portion of, all things « 


} 


isidered, the 
most remarkable literary work ever executed 
by one man. It consists of over 1,000 
pages, roval octavo, small tvpe and double 
columns, and is the well-known * Critical 
History of English Literature, and British 
and American Authors, living and deceased, 
from the earliest accounts to the middle of 
the Nineteenth Century,” by S. Austen 
A ne. This first volume contains an 
excellent preface, in which the nature of 
the work was explained, and the general 
its author’s information stated. 


eae) 


sources ol 
Phere also is an introduction to Early Eng- 
lish Literary History, with Chronological | 
Tables of Prominent Authors and their} 
Works, from A.D. 500 to A.D. 1850, and 
Some Directions for a Course of English | 
Reading. This first volume of ‘* Dr. Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary,” as it is familiarly des- 
ignated, also contains notices, literary and | 
biographical, of 17,000 authors, arranged 
in alphabetical order, from A. to J. inclu-| 
sive. Many of these notices, as the celebrity | 
or talents of the individuals justified, and 
indeed demanded, are of considerable 
length; among these we may particularize | 
the articles on Addison, Francis (who is | 
not ‘‘Lord”) Bacon, Francis Beaumont, | 


lof Boston; 
ithe crit Cc; Dr. 


-vovager ; 


| Chaucer; Mrs. Grant, of Laggan ; 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. | 


he dramatist; Richard: Bentley, the great 
(rreek scholar; Bishop Lx rkeiev, autbor of 
the prophetic poetry on the | empire 
of thi country ; Lord Boling roke, to Ww m 
Pope dedicated the ** Essay on Man:” Sir 
Phomas Browne, of the ** Rel » Me a 
Creorge Buchanan, Scottish | un nd 
Tutor of James VI., only s of Mary 
Stuart; John Bunyan, the ins} 1 tinker, 
who wrote the * Pilgrim’s P; ir S 5 hid- 
mund Burke, Bishop Burnet, Robert Burns, 
‘the glory and reproach of 5 ” 
Lord Ly ron, including origin Recollec- 
tions by Edward Everett al Aa ve 


Vicknor; Elizabeth Carter, translator of 
William Caxton, the first printer 


} t 


1 England; Thomas Chatterton, 


The wondrous boy, who perished in his pride; 


Lord Clarendon, the historian; S J. 
ridge, the poet ; Jer my Ce llier, James 
Fenimore Co per ; Cowl y, the ] - Wil- 
liam Cowper, author of ** The Task” and 
of ** John Gilpin; ” Dana, father and son, 
Daniel De Foe; De Q 
Dibdin, Bibliogra 
Dickens; the two Disraelis; Philip 
dridge ; John Dryden ; Sir William Dugdale, 
the antiquarian ; Maria Edgeworth; 
athan Edwards; John Evelyn, of the 
‘Sviva;” Edward Everett | 
ing. earliest of good Eng 
Fletcher, puet ; William Gifford, 
first editor of the Quarts ly Review ; Charles 
James Fox, better writer 5 
Benjamin Franklin, the most practical man 
of his age: Sir John Franklin, Arctic 
Gibbon, the historian ; William 
Godwin: Oliver Goldsmith, of ** The De- 
serted Village,” ** She Stoops to Conquer,” 
ind the immortal ‘* Vicar of Wakefield; ” 
S. H. Goodrich, known as ** Peter Parley ;” 
John Gower, friend and contemporary of 
‘Thomas 
Matthew Hale, jurist; 
Joseph Hall, the satirist; Robert Hall, the 
great Baptist preacher; Henry Hallam, 
historian and critic; Sir William Hamilton, 
metaphysician ; Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
Bishop Heber; Mrs. Hemans; Matthew 
Henry, author of the Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures; George Herbert, sacred 
poet; Thomas Hobbes, the smoking phi- 
losopher; the Ettrick Shepherd ; oO. W. 
Holmes; T. E. Hook, artist and journalist ; 
Richard Hooker, ** the judicious ; *’ Thomas 
Hope, author of ‘* Anastatius;” T. A. 
Horne, the Biblical critic; Howard, Earl 
of Surrey; William and Mary Howitt; 
Hume, the historian; Leigh Hunt; Wash- 
ington Irving; G. P. R. James, most prolific 
of novelists; Thomas Jefferson, author of 


Jon- 





Phine as 


politician than 





Gray, poet ; Sir 
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the Declaration of Independence; Francis 
Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review; Sir 
William Jones; Ben Jonson; Archdeacon 
Jortin, and Dr. Samuel Johnson, the ‘* Ursa 
Major” of British literature, with his record- 
ing satellite, James Boswell. ‘There is also, 
under the head ** Junius,” a close inquiry 
into the authorship of the remarkable Let- 
ters, so signed, the author of which was 
tent (or compelled) to keep his name a 
et. 
lhe first volume of Dr. Allibone’s work 
was gratefully dedicated to his publisher, 
Mr. G. W. Childs, who had greatiy furthered 
the author’s labors ‘* by his enterprise and 
zealous and intelligent interest.’’ Its suc- 
cess was immediate and speedy, and Dr. 
Allibone applied himself with that diligence 
which seems to have become engrafted upon 
his mind to complete it. 

From a memorandum by Dr. Allibone, in 
June 1566, and carefully preserved by us as 
a literary curiosity, and probably forgotten 
by him long since, we take the following 
facts: ‘*On Tuesday last, May 29, at 3 27 
P. M., I wrote the last lines of the last page of 
the Dictionary projected by me in 1850, and 
which | commenced preparing for the press 
August 1, 1853. In humbie imitation of 
my illustrious predecessor of ‘ The Decline 
and Fall,’ 1 then ‘took several turns’ in 
the ‘garden,’ and walked around Ritten- 
house Square. I had no ‘ Lake’—there 
Gibbon had me; but my satisfaction was 
reflected in the countenance of (my inval- 
uable amanuensis) an excellent wife, and 
there 1 had Gibbon!” In addition, we can 
state that the manuscript of the Dictionary, 
as copied by Mrs. Allibone, then (May 
1866) occupied 19,044 foolscap, large 
ages; with a few pages in large quarto. 
The chief letters ran as follows: B MS., 
pp. 1,873; A, 2,555; M, 1,796; S, 2,251: 
W, 2,008; S and W, respectively, took 
Dr. Allibone about 22 months. Of Smiths | 
he has chronicled about 700, and among 
these are 92 Jobn Smiths. Dr. Allibone 
was at once fortunate and happy in his 
amanuensis. The writer of this was informed 
by Mrs. Mary Buckland, wife of the pro-| 
fessor of Geology in the University of Ox- | 
ford, that from the double misfortune of her | 
handwriting being excellent, and his almost | 
illegible, she had to transcribe his well- | 
known Bridgewater Treatise for the press. 
It consists of two volumes, containing over | 
1,100 printed pages octavo, and so hard did 
Dr. Buckland find it to please his own very | 
fastidious taste, his wife had to write the | 
manuscript seventeen times over. 

In consequence of Mr. Childs having re- 
linquished the business of book publisher, 





the conclusion and completion of Allibone’s 
Dictionary will be published by J. 1b. Lip- 
pincott & Co., of Philadelphia, and cer- 
tainly, from the resources, liberality, and 
spirit of that eminent house, the author may 
confidently rely that full justice will be done 
to his magnum opus. ‘Though, as we have 
shown, the work was completed in May, 
1866, the author has materially added to it 
since that time. We have had the oppor- 
tunity of carefully examining some articles 
in the forthcoming volumes, namely; those 
of which Lord Macaulay, Alexander Pope, 
Walter Scott, and William Shakspeare are 
the subjects. The first has been largely 
read as a prefatory memoir on one of the 
American editions of the ‘* History of Eng- 
land.” The article on Pope would make 
about 64 pages, in the usual type of a 12mo. 
yolume. ‘That on Scott (in which are in- 
cluded interesting personal recollections by 
the late Edward Everett and by ret rve 
Ticknor) is of about equal extent. But the 
Shakspeare article will occupy nearly 50 
pages in the Dictionary — equivalent to 
about 238 pages 12mo. type the same size 
as that in the New York edition of Wash- 
ington Irving’s biography, or the London 
edition of Thomas Moore’s Diary and corres- 
pondence. In this Shakspeare article are 
two Indexes — one of editors, commenta- 
tors, translations, &c.—the other being 
chronological. Dr. Allibone says: ‘* Our 
‘Shaksperiana’ alone numbers about 1040 
printed volumes and tracts,” and estimates 
the various editions of Shakspeare at 644 
numbers alone. 

There were notices of 17,444 authors, A 


to J inclusive, in the first volume, published 


in 1858, in 1005 pages. The second, K to 
S, will chronicle 18,150 authors, or about 
1350 pages. The third, T to Z, will have 
notices of 7,550. Total British and Amer- 
ican authors in the whole work, 43,149. 

In addition will be given forty indexes of 
subjects, alphabetically arranged, from Ag- 
riculture to Voyages, forming a complete 
key to the first part of the book. The whole 
will contain about 6,600 columns (3,500 
pages) equal to about 43 volumes of Ban- 
croft’s or Prescott’s Historiesjin 8vo. ‘The 
second volume will most probably be ready 
for delivery next month, and it is expected 
that volume III. will be published before 


| the close of 1870. 


Not alone on account of its generally-ad- 
mitted merit (Lord Macaulay wrote to Dr. 
Allibone, ‘* It is far superior to, any other 
work of the kind in our language,”) but 


| because author and publishers are strictly 


Philadelphian, have we gone, at some length, 
into the Dictionary of Authors. It is cred- 
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itable, on one hand, to the intellect and | prise that a good many writers should come 
judgment, learning and labor which were | to hold that all things in heaven and earth 


so happily combined by one of our own men | are fit subjects for bitter jesting. 


As we 


of letters, and, on the other, to the sagacity | Englishmen have happily but little experi- 


which encouraged and sustained the author | ence of this 


gagging of our lips and stifling 


in what, were it not a ‘*‘ labor of love,” must | of our thoughts, we are perhaps hardly fair 
have been wearisome during the many years | judges of the effects of a habit of resorting 
it occupied him, and, the liberality which | to jokes as the only weapon to save oneself 


enabled it to be published. 


The expendi-|from the last excesses of unscrupulous 


ture on such a work as this has been very | tyranny. 


considerable, but it has been a safe venture, 


| 


As it happens, too, there is just now an 


we are persuaded, and author and publishers | urgent call for our looking at home in this 


will certainly be remunerated. The Dic- 
tionary of Authors, British and American, 


| 


very matter of unlicensed jokes. We have 
not yet come to making puns on the last 


is more than National — it is Cosmopolitan | new horrible crime, or to dramatizing the 
° ° ° ° | ° ° ° . . S . 

in its design and execution, and we may | slow poisoning with which some fresh victim 
|of hatred or jealousy or avarice is cleared 


safely surmise that one-half of the edition, 
at least, will be sold in Europe. 
R. S. M. 


From The Graphic. 

JESTING, MURDER, AND BURLESQUES. 

Wirnovt being in the smallest degree 
squeamish or prudish in the matter of jokes, 
it must be urged that the line between ad- 
missible and non-admissible subjects for 
jesting must be drawn somewhere. And 
if it is to be drawn anywhere, it must surely 
be drawn at murder. It is, therefore, sim- 
py disgusting to learn that some of the 
‘rench comic papers have been making 
capital out of the shooting of the unhappy 
Republican Noir, manufacturing jeux-de- 
mots out of that miserable catastrophe. 
Whether M. Pierre Bonaparte is or is not 
technically and morally guilty of the legal 
crime of murder, and whether or not the 
outrage is to be classed as manslaughter or 
justifiable homicide, the fact remains that 
this affair is a hideous piece of blood-shed- 
ding. To make jokes on such a tragedy is 
to trifle with the profoundest emotion of 
which human nature is capable, and to 
undermine the whole fabric of social morals. 
What would be said by that mysterious 
being, public opinion, in this country, if 
some London journalist were to print his 
wretched witticisms on some frightful Eng- 
lish blood-shedding, we do not pretend to 
say. In Paris, the only possible palliation 
for the offence is to be found in the system 
of depression to which the whole French 
intellect has so long been subjected. When 
for generation after generation the only 
Government of which Frenchmen have had 
experience has been ‘‘a despotism tem- 
pered with epigrams,” as in Russia it used 
to be ‘‘ a despotism tempered with assassi- 
nations,” it can hardly be a matter of sur- 





out of a murderer’s path. But it needs 
little penetration to see that the spirit which 
dictated the Parisian jests about the Auteuil 
tragedy is very far from being quite dor- 
mant in England. Nobody can observe, 
for instance, the popular mania for stage 
burlesque, without seeing that the line which 
ought to mark off certain subjects as forbid- 
den to the joke-maker, is not seldom un- 
scrupulously crossed. The habit of making 
one’s living by turning into a jest every sort 
of human interest which can yield material 
for a laugh is utterly perilous and perni- 
cious. There is neither prudishness nor 
squeamishnes$ in protesting against the 
habit altogether. The taste for uncon- 
trolled burlesque is as fatal to the cultivation 
of true wit and humour as it is debasing to 
the morals and intellect. It is one of the 
laziest and the lowest of accomplishments to 
take what is great, good, or tragic, and 
pervert it into an idiotic caricature. Any 
fool can burlesque what is terrible, or 
sacred, or profound; just as any fool can 
enjoy the monstrosities which pass for 
humour and vivacity in not a few of the 
London theatres. A good burlesque — 
that is, a witty travestie on a subject which 
itself borders on the ridiculous — is a far 
harder thing to write, and is, for the time, 
a very reggeeer’ wag of fooling. But these 
shameless scoffiings at things which the 
scoffers are too ignorant or too coarse to 
understand, are an altogether different 
affair. And we need have no hesitation in 
expressing a conviction, that they are de- 

ding at once to those who manufacture 
them and to those who delight in reading 
them or in witnessing them. 

As a rule it may be taken for granted 
that all grave realities are unfit for burles- 
quing. f they are not grave, they are, for 
the most part, either already ridiculous, and 
therefore cannot be burlesqued, or they are 
so tame and pointless as to yield no mate- 
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rial for turning into ridicule. When they| speare drew, there would be nothing out of 
are in themselves ridiculous, they are fit} which the burlesque maker could contrive 
subjects for comedy, either comedy proper | his ugly jesting. Where there is no marked 
orfarce. And it is one of the consequences | individuality there can be no caricature. 
of this detestable passion for burlesquing,| Nothing is so difficult to the caricaturist 
that it turns away the popular taste from | as to awaken the slightest interest in a pic- 
legitimate comedy and farce. An audience| ture of a thoroughly commonplace face, for 
that has its natural love for the ludicrous| there is really nothing in such faces which 
perpetually fed with stupid songs and coarse | he can lay hold of and exaggerate. Thus 
** break-downs,” is utterly incapacitated for | the burlesque manufacturer can make noth- 
relishing genuine satire or fun of any kind| ing of commonplace poems, or legends, or 
whatsoever. ‘Though they may not yet be| actual events, and so he longs to lay his un- 
so hardened to all sense of decency as to| hallowed hands on subjects from which the 
enjoy a joke upon the murders of the day, | good feeling of mankind still, to a consid- 
the burlesque-makers are steadily proceed-| erable extent, warns him off. Considering 
ing in blunting that sensibility to those deli-| what he has already dared to do, we can 
cate distinctions between the little and the} well understand how his fingers are now 
great, the coarse and the refined, the noble | itching to seize the materials which are still 
and the contemptible, upon which real happi-| forbidden him. He has travestied Walter 
ness so largely depends. Theatrical bur-| Scott, who after all does not yield much 
lesque is, in truth, very much akin to that | matter for his purpose. If he could but 
very dangerous weapon, ridicule, when used | dare to fly at the highest game, what won- 
in religious controversy. Satire in theologi-| ders might he not achieve? And if he is 
cal polemics, unless most carefully separated | tolerated much longer, we may be satisfied 
from the actual feelings and habits of sin-| that he will at least try how far an outraged 
cere men and women, however absurd are | decency will let him go. We shall have all 
their opinions, is a most fatal instrument | Shakespeare's greatest tragedies and come- 
for attacking the errors we may wish to ex-| dies turned into vulgar jests; and the next 
pose. It stings and irritates and maddens| step will be to copy the shameless Parisian, 
the very person who ought to be conciliated. | and make jokes upon the horrible actual 
The satirist may enjoy a momentary tri-| crimes. 
umph; but so far from converting people | The old Greek and Roman mythology is, 
from their mistaken views, it serves only | after all, the best of all subjects for stage 
to prejudice them more firmly than ever | burlesques. The stories are full of point; 
against ideas which are propagated with so | the characters are strongly marked ; and the 
flagrant a disregard of practical charity. | religious ideas with which they were once 
Thus, too, in these stage travesties. The | associated have for ages been extinct. How 
moment any subject which is dear to the| well they yield themselves to travestie was 
heart is thus turned into ridicule, either our| known to a former generation of playgoers, 
whole nature revolts against the outrage, or | as it is well known to,the present genera- 
little by little the moral and intellectual sen- | tion how stupid they become in incompetent 
sibilities are deadened. We begin by|hands. Where is the mythological bur- 
laughing at the burlesque of what is dear to | lesque of to-day which is comparable to M. 
others, and end by laughing at what ought | Planché’s ‘* Olympic Revels ” and ** Olympic 
to be dear or sacred to ourselves. Devils”? But then in those days there 
Moreover, it is not every fictitious subject | were actresses who could sing and act so 
which is tolerable in burlesque. Would a| well, that with them the very wildest ab- 
travestie of Hamlet, or of King Lear be | surdities were invested with a certain air 
endurable to an Englishman or English-| of grace. Where are such burlesque song- 
woman of any refinement or cultivation?! sters now? And if he want a non-mytholo- 
To a person thoroughly disgusted at seeing | gical and non-theatrical burlesque, have we , 
those terrible nee exhibited in a series | not a burlesque without a fault in the im- 
of idiotic buffooncries, what justification | mortal Pickwick and his companions? The 
would it be to tell him that such men as|** Pickwick Papers“ are a pure burlesque. 
Hamlet and Ophelia and Lear and Cordelia | From the great Pickwick downwards, saving 
never existed? To us they have a real| Sam Weller, everybody that figures therein 
existence of their own. because they are | is more or less an idiot. ‘There is no comic 
associated with onr sense of a that is sweet. | or farcical representation of life. It is all 
and pathetic, and tender, and awfal in the | rollicking absarditey and impossibility from 
intense reality of human life itself. Were}end w erg. Little bits of questionable 
it not for the intensity with which our awa; pathos am» here ard there interpolated, but 
bearts respond to the pictures thit Shale-, they lo not mar the cileet of tLe whole, 
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WICK 


idiocy, from 
There are 
which stand | 
s of life which suggested | 
very same relation in 
s Orpheus and Eurvdice, | 
(Andromeda, and all his | 
, stand to the old classi- 
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are numbered? He 
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h it no suicidal | 
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downs a licient to float the most | 
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| separate 
|notion of converting serious subjects into 


AND BURLESQUES. 

execrable cargo of travestie. Dresses, 
songs, and legs of course we always shall 
have; together with some sort of boisterous 
romping, of which the breakdown is just 
now the popular form. But could we not 
have the dresses, the songs, the legs, and 


|the romps, without the presence of coarse 


burlesque and stupid plays upon words ? 
The two classes of subjects may be kept 
enough, And if once the very 


an exhibition of tomfoolery were vigorously 
forbidden, we might hope that playwrights 
and managers would devote their attention 
to the devising and preparing some tolera- 
bly artistic framework for the exhibition of 
the essential elements of the pictorial and 
muscular Grama. 





r of ** Holy Living and | 
tantium: or, the Rule! 
of the most eloquent 
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investment with the 
right spot on the 
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the bishopric of 
im with the united 
Some time since the 
iains of the bishop, 

‘ee of his successors, 
ffins which had en- 
red, The communion 
rift of Bishop Taylor’s 
pot remember his 
children of their mar- 
posed to raise a subscrip- 
‘or the purpose of erect- 
to this learned, wise, | 
ind subscriptions may be 

rector or churchwardens at 

» admirers of a pious divine and 

profound theologian w ll no doubt be eager to | 
support the proposed subscription; but there is 
another class of Englishmen who should, in com- 
mon gratitude, aid the testimonial. The works 


/ 


} 
hancel 


| ** House of Feasting ’’ 


of Jeremy Taylor, with their wonderful flow of 
eloquent imagery, and their inexhaustible store of 
illustrations, have been of infinite, but hitherto 
grudgingly recognized, service to modern essay, 
ew, and ** leader ’’ writers. There is more 
profit in giving one morning to the study of Jer- 
emy Taylor than whole days and nights to 
the study of Addison. The good bishop has 
indeed been to literary men of service asa ‘* crib,”’ 
almost as invaluable as Robert Burton. With 
the ** An itomy ¢ f Melanch Ng the ** Sermons’’ 
and the 
— at his elbow, no ** flu- 
ent ’’ writer need fear to pass as an ignoramus, 
You remember Thackeray’s hint to the 
indebtedness of Captain Shandy to Burton in 
** Pendennis.’’” Experto Taylor and 
Burton have saved my bacon, and bought it for 
me, too, many atime, [lived once in Mexico 
for eight whole weeks with no other literature 
to steal from, and yet managed to send a letter 
to Europe twice a week. Don’t think I am 
needlessly letting the cat out of the bag. The 
** Ductor Dubitantium ’’ — richest of all for pur- 
poses of plunder —is a rare book, and in size 
unwieldy. It is possible to epitomize it; but the 
task would take some years. The Graphic. 


—especially the ‘* Marriage Ring’’ 


as 


crede. 
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